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Revolution by Alfalfa ElegieS: Ancient and Modern 
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CORSETS 


“BETTER THAN EVER” 








Bea new styles in batiste com- 

bine the graceful lines essential 
for the newest gowns with the greatest 
degree of comfort for wear during the 
summer months. 

R & G deep hip models give the long 
waist lines and reduce the hips to the de- 
sired slender effect demanded by fashion. 

You can always find an R & G model 
that will fit you perfectly, for they are 
made in individual designs to meet the 
needs of every figure. 


Price, $1.00 to $10.00 Sold by all dealers. 





R & G CORSET COMPANY 


New York Office 
395-399 Broadway 


Chic igo Office 
173-175 Fifth Ave. 
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A Book for Every Home in the Land—the Great Popular Natural 
History of this Generation. 


THE 


AMERICAN NATURAL HISTORY 


A Foundation of Useful Knowledge of the Higher Animals 
of North America 


By WILLIAM T. HORNADAY 
Director of the New York Zoological Park, and Author of ‘“‘ Two Years in the Jungle.’’ 
With 464 double-column pages and 343 illustrations. $3.50 me¢. (Carriage extra.) 


A POPULAR BOOK —~— Sparkling in style, full of anecdotes, personal experiences and 
observations. 








ENCYCLOPEDIC— The indexes and general arrangement make it a great work 
of reference. 
ILLUSTRATIONS — Most of them specially made. Most richly illustrated book of 


its class in the world. 





IN SCOPE AND ARRANGEMENT, SCIENTIFIC; IN PRESENTATION, NON-TECHNICAL AND 
POPULAR. IT IS A BOOK FOR THE STUDENT, THE TEACHER, AND THE GENERAL READER. 








A NEW BOOK BY MRS. WHARTON 


By EDITH WHARTON. 12mo, $1.50. 

“‘ Mrs. Wharton’s new volume is the first collection of her stories made since the publication of 
“The Valley of Decision” won for her the wider audience that she now enjoys. They show her 
striking gift for the writing of the short story in its full maturity, and mark another step in a 
literary career remarkable from the first. The titles are suggestive of a wide range of interest. 


The Descent of Man The Other Two 

The Quicksand The Mission of Jane 
The Reckoning The Lady’s Maid’s Bell 
The Dilettante Expiation 


A Venetian Night’s Entertainment 

























By H. G. WELLS MANKIND in the MAKING 


Author of “ Anticipations ” “A book which everyone should read.” 
12m0, $1.50, wet (Postage extra). —London Daily Telegraph. 
‘*The first tribute this book draws from us is one of sincere respect. Mr. Wells? duty as a 
thinker and a writer lay in the producing of this brilliant revolutionary book.” 
—Lonpon DaILy NEws. 












NEW FICTION 


TOMASO’S FORTUNE 
By Henry Seton Merriman 
‘* He never wrote a better."—NV. VY. 7ribune. 


THE TEST, By Mary Tappan Wright 


“ Remarkable study in conscience.”—NV. Y, Sus. 


THE PANCHRONICON 
By Harold Steele Mackaye 
‘*‘A new author of humor to reckon with.” —Brooklyn Eagle 
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ANTED.—Active, educated men of business ability who 
wish to earn $40 a week or more; give age. references, 
experience. DODD, MEAD Co., New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents 


toany F copies over six months old twenty-five cents. P: 

Fore - Country = the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 

er for the c e of an address should be received one 

x. before ange to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelope. 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves respon- 
sible fortheir return. Authors should preserve a copy. 


EDUCATION 


California 














CauirorniA, Pasadena. 
Outdoor Study 
rth Year Al Winter 


In the most delightful Climate. 
a| English Classical School for’ Girls. 
|} New buildings. Gymasium, Ait, 
Music. Certificates admit to Eastera 
im colleges. Pupils met in Chicago. 
Anna B, Orton, Principal. 





Connecticut 


The FannieA. Smith “tite” School 


and 2 years’ course. 863-905 La Fayette St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
MISS PORTER’S SCHOOL, Farmington, Conn. 


Next school year opens Se +. 2, 190, For full information, ap- 
ply to MRS. ROBERT PORT 


Illinois 


LECLAIRE COLLEGE, 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILLINOIS, 


receives students of seventeen years and over, gives common 
school, high school, collegiate and business courses. Tuition 
and board are paid by half day work at house-building, fac- 
tory trades and farming. Address N. O. NELSON, St. 
Louis, Mo., or Edwardsville, Illinois. 








— 











Massachusetts 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOL 


. 





Announcement for 1904-05, Now Ready. 





ASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON el 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
= a. V. Corz, A.M., D.D. 





olf. mn and po bin dy Location healthful and 
thin thirty miles of Boston. For Catalogue and views 
address ful aha EMINARY, Norton, Mass 











gan ~ fessorsin Harvard, 
Yale Cornell and leading col- 





COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENT 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 
CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


Admission on certificate. Courses of three years leading to 
bachelor’s degree. Faculty of 20 men in 11 — ments. Tuition, 
$50 7 7m. A college devoted to work. For information write to 

essor R. BENTLEY, Clark College, Worcester, Mass. 





New Jersey 





New Jenszy, Blairstown. 
ohn I, Blair 


Blair Presbyterial Academy, foundation, 
Fifty-seventh year. Prepares for any American College. New 
Buildings, Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. Campus so acres, 
Moderate rates, Joun C Suarps, A.M., D.D., Principal. 


MONTCLAIR fapeny 


18th year bene present management. We have some pointed 
things to say to parents with suns to place in school. Special 
booklet and illustrated catalog on reques 


JOHN G. MacVICAR, A.M., 19 Walden Place, Montclair, N. J. 





MILITARY 





New York 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 
For Girls. General —~ College Freparatory Courses. 
Riverside Drive, 85th and rd Seth Sts., New ¥ York City. 








OquaGa LAKE, N. Y. 


Forest Park Camp 
4 ort from ve. RL ne Boys 10 to 21; Fourth year; All 
icarefan supervision ; M.D. in camp; 


weeks L. LEWIS, rain OT ‘St. James Place, Brooklyn. 
‘TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


0 Fitth Avenue, New 
mesma teachers to colleges, + APS = families, 
Advises parents about schools, Wm. O. Pratt, Mgr. 











sana Is Daus’” Tip 


-Top? 
TO PROVE that a7, “Tip-Top” is 
the best and simplest device for 


100 copies from pen-written and $ 
copies from typewritten origin: 
we = ship cmmplete a 
ca 2, Ww ut deposit, on 
ten (103 day s* tria 1. - 


Price $7.50 less trade 
SW discount of 334%, or SS net 
THE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR co. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 
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HOTELS, RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


Select Summer tour sailing by 8.8. 
Baltic, newest and largest steamer 
afloat. Apply at once. Rev. L. D. 
TEMPLE, Flemington G, N. J. 


PHRSON At. 


Readers of Tus INDEPENDENT interested in foreign travel will 
receive free of all charge “ The Book of Little Tours in urece, 
a 100-page complete ——e ey ket-guide for 1 if earl app - 
cation be made to Pror. F. MARTIN TOWNSEND, ewark. hio. 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. Twenty- 
five years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in Middle- 
town, N. Y., State Hospital; visit before deciding. 

. SPENCER KINNEY, M D., Easton, Pa 




















Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases, 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 








“Face value” is 
what you value your 
face at. If rightly, 
you use Williams’ 
Shaving Soap. 


Williams’ Shaving sibs and Tablets sold everywhere. 
The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 


Ssu ey SS 
ZZ ks 
UNIVERSITY TOURS IN EUROPE. 


ralleled leadership: slow routes: twenty members: moder- 
Ay — flings in May. Weekly in June and July. Write 
or wire fog. es 


of an entirely new kind of travel. 
UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 
n. 


BUREAU OF 
202% Clarendon 8t., Bosto 








OUR ELEVENTH SEASON. 


EDITOR “EDUGATION” - - bd 


2 NOVA SCOTIA TOURS 2 


Small parties refined people with whom you will quickly feel the “comradeship” of travel. 
TOURS—18 Days, Boston to Boston. 


Write for Illustrated Circular giving full particulars. 
50 BROMFIELD STREET, 


One in July and one in August. 
TERMS VERY REASONABLE 


MASS. 





BOSTON, 














When You 
Visit the 


eeeGO TO THE cece 


The only hotel within the grounds. 
2,257 rooms with and without baths. 
Dining-room seats 2,500 people. 
Absolute fire protection. Close to 
State Buildings and all chief attrac- 
tions. Reservations made for any 
date to Dec. 1. Rates $1.50 to $5.50 
European, $3.00 to $7.00 American 


plan. Address, 
INSIDE INN, 
ST. Louis. | 


World’s Fair Grounds, 














Bicycle Innovations 
Two-Speed Gear and New Coaster Brake 


Greatest improvements since the coming of the chainless 
Pope Quality in Every Wheel 
East. Dep’t: Hartford,Conn. | West. Dept: Chicago, Ill, 
“Columbia” ‘Cleveland’ | “Rambler’’ “Monarch” 
“Tribune” “Crawford” | “Crescent” “*Imperial’’ 

Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one Cata- 
\ogue mailed on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 
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THE SAGAMORE, 


LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 
famed for beanty of its environments, the high eharacter of its 
equipment and superiority of its cuisine ; launches, boats, golr 
tennis, billiards, bowling; long distance tele aaa and telegraph, 
in the office. M. O. BROWN, Proprietor, 117 roadway, room 502, 
New York. After June 1, Sagamore P. O., Lake George, N. Y. 


HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND 


Send 4 cents (postage) for Illustrated Book, entitled ‘‘ Holi- 
days in pagiens. *’ describing Cathedral Route, Pilgrim 
Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson Districts and the’ Harwich 
Hook of Holland Route, Twin crew teamship Line, Eng- 
land to Rotterdam or Antwerp Address, 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND 
362 Broadway, New York 


SUMMER HOMES 


IN THE MOUNTAINS 


of Orange, ote, Ulster and Delaware Copnries, | = Y., on the 
New York, Ontario & Western Railway. If you re seeking a 
SUMMER HUME for isa von family in aregion of Ziociaee HEALTH 
AT MODERATE 000 feet above the sea, with Pure Air, 
Pure Water, Pure Milk no Malaria or Mosquitoes, and within three 
hours’ ride from New York, a country heartil Tecoramended oF 
physicians, then send 6 cents for postage to the undersi 
call and get free at offices below the SUPERBLY ILLUST ATE 
BOOK, “SUMMER pens, ” of 165 pages. It gives list of a 
900 Hotels, Farm and Bo: arding Houses, with their location, rates 
of of board, facilities, attractions, etc. Vacation Bureau at 425 Broad- 
ew 

“t NEW ory 141, 149, 165, 425, 1,854, 1,870 Lay tg 8 Park 

Place ; 287 4th Av. ; “245 Columbus Av.; 153 Fast 125th St.; 373 West 


r) 8 ) 
From Chicago daily June 1 to Sep- peth h St.; 182 5th Av.; ; ticket offices, Franklin and West 42d St. 
tember 30. Correspondingly low ad a “BROOKLYN: 4 Court St.; 860 Fulton St.; 390 Broadway ; 
= — all other —s - pon May zeth Excursion tlekets at eter rates will be sold at 425 
o fast trains per day. e roadway, 1, roadway, aver as ces an ‘0 
° * ° , giving an opportunity Tsonally selecting a sum- 
Colorado Special, solid through train, mer home, andl alao enjo nig a day's 8 rela ng in thts i delightful region 
ct ; cKets good returning ’ 
over the only double-track railway g' a beaatneee Sam. a Beaver St., N. Y. 
between Chicago and the Missouri 
River. Only one night from Chicago; 
two nights en route from the Atlan- 
tie Seaboard via the 
Chicago, Union Pacific 
and North-Western Line 
Send two-cent stamp for folders and 
peotsete, with list of hotels and board- 
ing houses, rates and much valuable 
ormation concerning railway fares, 
scenery, climate, etc. : 
All agents sell tickets via this line. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Pass'r Traffic oa S. c. S N.-W. Ry., 























& MONUMENTS ~ 


SPRING is the SEASON in which to 
decide all forms of MONUMENTAL 
WORK, whether executed in GRANITE, 
MARBLE or STONE. 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
bn) T e D E N I Ss and DESIGNS submitted for Work to be 
Erected in any part of the UNITED 

Hotel STATES or CANADA. 

Broadway and Eleventh Street FOUNDATIONS can be set immedi- 
NEW YORK ately upon decision of DESIGN and the 

Huropean Plan work erected later in the SEASON. 

Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 

Rooms from $1.50 Day wu 
Rooms with Bath from “8 %o per Bay up. 

The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- 


sonable Charges, Courteous ‘Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- R- | \ 2 : AN VY BR 


ceptional Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
have secured and retain for it rita patronage of the highest 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & $ & SON, Proprietors Office: 59 Carmine St., New York. 
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“For Thirty-five Years , Standard Piano”’ 





THE WING PLANO 


From the Factory at 
Wholesale Price ,,.v° 


make 
the en Piano and sell it our- 
selves. It goes direct from our 
factory to your Home. We do not 
a7 any a or salesmen, 
and do not sell through dealers or 
retail stores. When you buy the 


it and our 
$100 to $20 rofit, 


Wing Piano you pay the actual cost 
one small 
wholesale 

is small because we sell thousands 

of pianos yearly. Most retail stores 


of making 
Save from 

P rofit. 
sell no more than from twelve to 


cannot 





Wing Pianos are guar- 
anteed for twelve years 
against any defect in 
tone, action, work- 


manship, or material 











Sent on Trial 


We Pay Freight No Money in Advance 


We will send any Wing Piano to any part of the United States 
on trial. We pay ight in advance and do not ask for any 
advance payment or deposit. If the piano is not satisfactory after 
twenty days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely it our 
expense. You pay us nothing unless you keep the piano. Tnere 
is absolutely no risk or expense to you. 

Old instruments taken in exchange. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS 











Imitates 
Instrumental Attachment faints 
the tones of the mandolin, guitar, harp, zither, and banjo. 
Music written for these instruments, with and without 
piano accompaniment, can be played just as postotty bya 
are player on the faa as though rendered = 
orchestra. The one instrumental attachment has been 
—— by us, and it cannot be had in any other piano. 

ware of imitations. 


In 35 Years Over 36,000 Pianos 


We refer to over 36,000 satisfied purchasers in every part 
of the United Sion . ” 


WING & SO 





wrrperti er thei 


45 Styles to select from 
Prominent Purchasers United States 


Sayers of Texas, Governor Longino of Mississippi, Gov- 
ernor Bliss of Michigan, United States Senator Cameron, 
General W. R. Miles, Supreme Court Justice James, Pro- 
fessor Dana of Dana's Musical Institute, Professor Nun- 
nally of Southern Female College, and Professor Peterson 
of Humboldt College, are among those who have used the 
Wing Piano, in addition to prominent musicians, music 
teachers, and orchestra leaders throughout the United 


States. 

if you intend to bu 
You Need this Book a ciane. A Smt sed 
not a catalogue—that gives you all the information pos- 
sessed by experts. It makes the selection of a piano easy. 
If read carefully, it will make you a judge of tone, action 
workmanship, and finish; will tell = how to know 
from bad. It describes the materials used ; gives pictures 
ofall the different parts, and tells how they should be 
made and put together. It is the only book of its kind 
ever published. It contains one hundred and sixteen 
large pages, and is named ‘*The Book of plete 
Information About Pianos.’’ We send it free to anyone 
wishing to buya piano. Write for it. 


Wing Organs are sold under the same guar- 


antee as Wing Pianos. Sent on 
trial to any part of the United States, freight paid in 
advance by us, without any advance payment or deposit 
being made. Sold on easy monthly payments. Separate 
organ catalogue sent on request. 


350- 65 West 13th St., New York City 


1868——-———- THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR——1903 
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Bridal Trousseaux 


As Specialists in fine Housekeeping Linens for almost half a century, it has 
been our privilege to supply more outfits and Bridal Trousseaux, probably, than 
any other house in the country. Our large experience in the execution of such 
orders, coupled with our almost unlimited stock of desirable goods, presents ex- 
ceptional advantages to all who desire outfits of this kind. 

We give the greatest possible care to all the little details, such as the hem- 
ming and embroidering of Monograms, Initials, ete., which contribute so much to 
the general attractiveness of the Trousseau. Experienced, intelligent assistants, 
who are familiar with what is required, to take charge of such orders. 

Since our purchase of the Pansy Corset and Lingerie Business, we are in a 
position to furnish to the very best advantage this part of the Trousseaux. Our 
stock of Lingerie includes only goods of French manufacture. It is fresh and new 
in every particular, and especial attention has been given to the assort- 
ment of Bridal Sets. Estimates furnished on application. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON @ CO. 
14 West 23d Street, - - New York (£277, 












































> LIGHT-RUNNING> > 
ro TYPEWRITER. 
YOST WRITING MACHINE COMPANY 





Hartshorn 
Shade Rollers 


The standard of the world. 
Strongest, simplest, easiest run- 
ning: perfect automatic action. 

hen y 


ou buy the “Improved” 
FOR THE OPERATOR, no tacks are required, 7 


Light Action and Convenient Devices. See that the script sienat f 
nature o: 
FOR THE PURCHASER. Stewart Hartshorn is on the 
Beautiful Work. Durability and label attached to every roller. 
Quietness. That is for your protection, 
YOST WRITING MACHINE CO., 245 B’way, N.Y. , 
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Survey of the World 


Judge Parker is still the 
leading candidate in the 
Democratic party, but 
recent events and expressions of opinion 
leave room for doubt as to his nomina- 
tion. The opponents of Mr. Hearst in 
several States seem to prefer that anti- 
Hearst delegations shall not be in- 
structed, in order that the question shall 
remain open. This unwillingness to fol- 
low promptly the action of the New 
York convention is due to the attitude of 
Tammany, the character of the New 
York platform, the prominence of ex- 
Senator Hill in the movement for Par- 
ker, the selection of a Sugar Trust mil- 
lionaire for chairman of the New York 
committee, the bitter opposition of Mr. 
Bryan, and, possibly, to the intrigues of 
other candidates. Mr. Gorman permits 
it to be known that he thinks Judge 
Parker is losing strength, and that he 
would not be surprised if the convention 
should turn to ex-Senator Charles A. 
Towne, formerly of Minnesota, and now 
a Tammany man selling bonds in Wall 
Street. In Indiana, certain .influential 
politicians upon whom ex-Senator Hill 
has relied for assistance, are saying that 
if Judge Parker’s nomination is to cause 
Mr. Bryan and his followers to bolt, the 
Democrats of that State might regard 
with favor the candidacy of Mayor Mc- 
Clellan. A politician in Nebraska, who 
desired to be a delegate, says that Mr. 
Bryan asked him if he would stand by 
him (Bryan) in a bolt if it should come to 
that, and that he answered in the nega- 
tive. The decision of the convention will 
probably be controlled by the unin- 
structed delegations, of which Pennsyl- 
vania’s is the largest. In New York the 


Candidates for 
the Presidency 


withdrawal of James T. Woodward from 
the first place on the electors’ ticket is 
still demanded by the Democratic World 
(which supports Judge Parker), in ar- 
ticles of which the following words are 
a sample: 

“Was ever such imbecility, impertinence and 
insult to the intelligence of the people per- 
petrated by a party boss before? Is the State 
to be handed over to Roosevelt? Could the 
Albany convention have done anything more 
completely justifying Bryan’s charge that Wall 
Street and predatory wealth are behind Hill?” 


Mr. Hearst and his papers in New York 
and Chicago have been sued for libel 
by the New York Times, and also by the 
proprietor of the Times, Mr. Ochs, ow- 
ing to articles in Mr. Hearst’s papers 
designed to create a belief that the Times 
is owned and controlled by Mr. August 
Belmont and is employed to serve his 
personal and political interests. These 
suits grow out of the discussion of Mr. 
Hearst’s candidacy and of the candidacy 
of Judge Parker, among whose support- 
ets Mr. Belmont has had some promi- 
nence.—Mr. Hearst appears to have de- 
feated Mayor Harrison in a contest for 
control of the delegates from Chicago. 
His friends assert that he will have a 
majority in the State convention. Iowa’s 
26 delegates have been instructed for 
Mr. Hearst by a vote of 515.to 371. The 
10 delegates of Washington were not 
instructed, but it is said that 7 of them 
are for his nomination. He lost the dele- 
gates of the District of Columbia, who 
will probably support Mr. Gorman. In 
a stormy convention at Hartford, where 
contending politicians almost came to 
blows, and where the followers of Hearst 
denounced Parker as “a candidate of 


1047 





1048 


silence, on a platform of evasion,” the 
delegates of Connecticut were instructed 
for Parker by a vote of 366 to 186.— 
The continued suggestion that Speaker 
Cannon should be nominated for Vice- 
President has caused him to make the 
following statement for publication: 


“ Even at the risk of being accused of declin- 
ing that which I probably could not get, if I 
desired it, I say most unequivocally that if the 
nomination were tendered to me I would not 
accept it under any circumstances whatever.” 


Mr. Cannon is to be permanent chair- 
man of the convention, and some expect 
that he will be confronted by a unani- 
mous nomination for the second place on 
the ticket. It is now understood that 
the principal speech for the nomination 
of Mr. Roosevelt will be made by ex- 
Governor Black, of New York, and that 
among those seconding the nomination 
will be Harry Stillwell Edwards, the au- 
thor, of Georgia.—At the national con- 
vention of the Socialist Party, in Chi- 
cago, Eugene V. Debs was nominated 
for President, and Benjamin Hanford 
for Vice-President. After heated dis- 
cussion, a resolution in favor of labor 
unions was adopted as part of the plat- 
form by a vote of 107 to 53. 


s 


Elliot Danforth, an inti- 
timate friend of ex- 
Senator Hill, has pub- 
lished a long statement as to the political 
opinions of Judge Parker, with whom, he 
says, he has discussed political questions 
during the last twenty years. The Judge, 
he asserts, is in favor of reducing tariff 


Judge Parker’s 
Opinions 


duties that shelter Trusts and enable law- , 


less capital to wring extortionate prices 
from the consumer. He would “ smite 
the subsidy monster wherever it might 
lift its head.” Trusts doing business ex- 
clusively within the boundaries of a State 
should be regulated and controlled by 
that State, but the Judge would have the 
efforts of the State supplemented by Fed- 
eral authority in the enforcement of the 
Sherman act and the Interstate Com- 
merce law against Trusts engaged in in- 
terstate commerce. He would administer 
the law not in the interest of any lawless 
element, whether it be capital or labor, 
but in the interests of the law-abiding 
American people, thus “reversing a prece- 
dent recently established in the White 
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House.” The Judge, Mr. Danforth says, 
“ doesn’t talk fight much, but,” he thinks, 
“is always ready for it.” He believes, 
however, that our safety as a nation rests 
not in armies or in navies, but in the 
supremacy of the moral law. Mr. Dan- 
forth repeats as follows what Judge 
Parker said to him a few weeks ago about 
the Southern people and the problem that 
“ vexes ” them: 

“Elliot, they are a great people; they are 
the countrymen of Washington and Jefferson 
and Madison and Jackson and Lee. Their 
courage and their constancy have never failed. 
They have changed velvet for homespun, and 
have endured the pinch of honorable poverty, 
and are just now beginning to reap the reward 
of their great sacrifices. I have implicit faith 
in their ability to solve rightly and righteously 
the problems with which they are confronted, 
and I believe it is the duty of their country- 
men at the North to permit them to solve those 
problems unmolested by irritating political in- 
terference from the outside.” 


Senator Aldrich publishes a statement 
in which he predicts that the tariff will 
be the chief and probably the only issue 
in the campaign. The Republican party, 
he says, will uphold the principle of pro- 
tection, but is not wedded to the present 
schedules, and will enter promptly upon 
the work of revision whenever it can be 
shown that revision is required. 


os 


At the final hearing 
in Washington, last 
week, concerning 
Senator Smoot and the Mormon Church, 
the witness was Angus M. Cannon, Jr. 
It was expected that his testimony would 
show that President Smith himself had 
performed a plural marriage ceremony 
in 1896, sit years after the Woodruff 
Manifesto. But Mr. Cannon said to the 
committee that he had lied about the 
marriage of his cousin, Abram H. Can- 
non, to Lillian Hamlin. A few weeks 
ago he told the story to Perry S. Heath 
and several other Gentiles in Salt Lake 
City, saying he had seen the marriage 
performed in the cabin of a boat in which 
President Smith and several other Mor- 
mons were making a pleasure trip from 
Los Angeles to Catalina Island, and at 
a distance of more than three miles from 
the shore. Abram H. Cannon already 
had three wives, and one of these (the 
witness’s sister), he said in Salt Lake to 
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the Gentiles, left the cabin in anger when 
the marriage took place. But to the com- 
mittee this witness asserted that he had 
told the story “as a joke,” being under 
the influence of liquor. He had not been 
with the party on the boat, and he did 
not know that Smith had performed the 
ceremony. Still, he thought that Smith 
really had married his cousin to Lillian 
Hamlin. His cousin died before the end 
of that year, and Miss Hamlin was pres- 
ent in the house during his last illness. 
She had a daughter named Marva 
Cannon, who was recognized as his 
cousin’s child and so treated by his 
cousin’s other children. The witness is 
not in very good standing in the Mormon 
Church, partly because he thinks there is 
“too much Smith ” in it. The committee 
pointed out that immediately upon his 
arrival in Washington he had been in 
consultation with Senator Smoot and 
the latter’s counsel. He asserted, how- 
ever, that they had not spoken to him 
about his testimony. 


a 
Secretary Shaw signed 


on the 7th inst. a Treas- 
ury warrant for $40,- 


Paying for the 
Canal Property 


000,000, drawn in favor of J. P. Morgan 
& Co., special disbursing agents of the 
United States, and to be used in paying 
for the Panama Canal Company’s rights 
and property on the Isthmus. This is the 
largest warrant ever drawn by our Gov- 


ernment. One for $7,200,000 was used 
in 1868 for the purchase of Alaska; the 
Halifax award required one calling for 
$5,500,000, and the payment of $20,000,- 
000 to Spain was made by means of four 
warrants for $5,000,000 each. The war- 
rant was delivered on the 9th to Morgan 
& Co., who deposited securities to the 
value of $25,000,000. Payment is to be 
made in Paris, where all the arrange- 
ments have been in the hands of Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan, whose services, it is 
understood, have been without expense to 
the United States. A contract for pay- 
ment having been made in Paris, the 
Canal company’s property on the Isthmus 
was formally delivered there to the United 
States on the 4th, Major Brooke of the 
Engineer Corps taking possession. Our 
flag was then raised over the canal offices 
in Panama. By agreement the company’s 
claims for work done since its offer was 
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made will be adjusted by President 
Roosevelt. Disbursements in Paris un- 
der the warrant will be made gradually ; 
since April 8th the shipments of gold to 
that city from New York have been $28,- 
000,000. To Panama $1,000,000 has been 
paid on account. Congress gave to the 
President absolute control of the govern- 
ment of the canal zone. In conference 
with Secretary Taft, Attorney-General 
Knox and the Commission, he has been 
preparing instructions for the adminis- 
tration of affairs there, including the 
establishment of courts. 


os 


At its recent session the 
Legislative Assembly of 
Porto Rico appropriated 
$5,000 and provided for the appointment 
of a Commission to study the causes of 
anemia and suggest a remedy for this 
disease, to which 6,708 deaths (out of a 
total of 25,552 in the island) were 
ascribed last year. The members of the 
Commission are Surgeon Ashford, of the 
army; Surgeon King, of the Marine 
Hospital Service, and Dr. Gutierrez, a 
native physician. A hospital camp for 
the Commission’s experiments has been 
established at Bayamon, a few miles from 
San Juan, and nearly a thousand pa- 
tients have been treated there. The work 
already done tends to confirm the belief 
of Dr. Ashford and Dr. King that the 
anemia prevailing in Porto Rico is 
caused by tiny parasites that destroy the 
red coloring matter of the blood. Fol- 
lowing the expulsion of these parasites 
a gain in vitality is observed. Nearly 
two-thirds of the people are engaged in 
agriculture, and the infection appears to 
be derived from the soil, especially on the 
sugar and coffee plantations. Owing to 
the extreme poverty of the laborers— 
who are, according to the Board of 
Health’s report, in a condition of “ chron- 
ic semi-starvation ”—they are peculiarly 
susceptible to such infection—The sugar 
industry of Porto Rico has been greatly 
stimulated by annexation, but complaint 
is made that nearly all the land is owned 
by Spaniards, who are accustomed to 
spend their profits in Spain and other for- 
eign countries. The coffee industry suf- 
fers from extreme depression, but the 
islanders hope to gain a market in the 
States by means of the St. Louis Exposi- 
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tion. Sea Island cotton, of which 10,000 
acres were planted last year, promises to 
be a profitable crop. Capital from the 
States is needed, but very little of it has 
been invested—A Louisiana sugar 
planter, returning from a visit to Cuba, 
advises the sugar producers of his State 
to move to that island, where the poorest 
sugar land needs to be replanted only 
once in eight years, and the price of labor 
is 80 cents a day. Replanting once in 
sixteen years is sufficient on good land. 
He was impressed by the cleanliness of 
Havana and Santiago, and asserted that 
he saw more dirt in seven blocks of one 
street in New Orleans than in the four 
leading cities of Cuba.—There was sub- 
stantially no legislation for the Philip- 
pines at the recent session of Congress. 
The bill to encourage the construction of 
railroads, to permit the issue of bonds 
by municipalities, to enlarge the grants 
of land, etc., was not enacted. The Court 
of Claims at Washington upholds the col- 
lection of tariff duties upon goods im- 
ported from the States into the islands in 
the interval between the signing of the 
Peace Treaty and the establishment of 
civil government. The sum involved in 
the case was $81,000, and it is said that 
similar claims pending exceed $7,000,000. 
—The territorial expenses of Hawaii 
were reduced by the recent short session 
of the Legislature from nearly $4,000,- 
000 to about $2,000,000. Offices were 
abolished, salaries were reduced by 20 per 
cent., and the Territory decided to dis- 
pense with its National Guard, Govern- 
ment Band and some other luxuries. 


Bd 


In accordance with the 
resolutions adopted at the 
recent convention of the 
National Clothiers’ Association, the mem- 
bers of this organization in New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Rochester 
have proclaimed the “open shop” in 
their places of business. They say they 
will fight for it to the last, but will neither 
discriminate against union men nor make 
any change in hours or wages. The pro- 
posed strike of 60,000 employees has been 
deferred to await the result of further 
conferences with the employers. It is in 
opposition to the “ open shop ” that 5,000 
boilermakers and 2,000 helpers are on 
strike at the shipyards in or near New 
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York. The “ open shop” was permitted 
by an agreement in force during the past 
year. To a renewal of this agreement 
the workmen object. A controversy in 
Pittsburg, which threatened to involve 
all the undertakings of the American 
Bridge Company, which is said to be in- 
terested in contracts for 60 per cent. of 
all the steel-frame buildings now going 
up in various parts of the country, has 
been settled in favor of the union, which 
protested against the employment of non- 
union men in violation of an agreement 
for the “ union shop.”—A general strike 
in the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad shops appears to have been 
averted. The machinists accept an in- 
crease of 7 per cent. instead of the 15 
per cent. which they demanded, and a 
similar concession to the 3,000 car work- 
ers has been made. On the Atchison 
road about 4,000 machinists are still out; 
at Topeka 2,000 were locked out in an- 
ticipation of a strike there for higher pay 
and against the “open shop.” Many of 
these returned to work when an oppor- 
tunity was given. The company says 
that the unions have shown their inability 
to keep agreements. In New Mexico the 
company obtained from Judge Baker a 
sweeping injunction some time ago, and 
on the 6th inst. he declined to modify 
that part of it which forbids the strikers 
to talk with the non-union men.—An in- 
teresting suit is pending in New York, 
where two builders seek to recover dam- 
ages from the officers of a carpenters’ 
union because the members of the union 
employed by these builders quit work, un- 
der orders, to join a sympathetic strike in 
behalf of a union of plasterers.—It is 
feared that a disagreement between the 
Lake Carriers’ Association and _ the 
Masters’ and Pilots’ Union will inter- 
rupt traffic on the Great Lakes, where 
70 per cent. of the tonnage is controlled 
by the Association, and 100,00 em- 
ployees might be involved in a strike. 
The Association, objecting to any in- 
crease of wages, asserts that business is 
dull and that the carriers’ earnings are 
declining. 
as 

Facts are multiplying 
to show that the his- 
toric conservatism of 
the Norwegian Church is not able to 
exclude progressive theological thought. 
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Some time ago Professor Jaeger deliv- 
ered an address to the Theological So- 
ciety in Christiania, in which he declared 
that orthodoxy is the enemy of genuine 
Christianity, mentioning particularly the 
dogmas of hell, of the absolute divinity 
of Christ and of the Trinity. The ad- 
dress attracted all the greater attention 
as Dr. Jaeger, who is one of the most 
popular of the younger university teach- 
ers, had originally been an adherent of 
the radical agnostic, Dr. Brandes, but 
had openly renounced this creed in favor 
of a positive Christianity. His position 
is, however, anything but outspoken ra- 
tionalism, and he sees in Christ the ideal 
and therefore divine man. The move- 
ment in favor of liberal theology was 
fed by two leading publications, one by 
Dr. Foérden, on “ The Old Testament in 
the Light of Modern Research,” and the 
other by Professor Michelet, entitled 
“Old Sacred Things in a New Light,” 
the former being practically Wellhausian 
«nd the other Ritschlian in tone. To 


meet this movement a _ conservative 
Christian congress was called, in which 


fully 600 participated, of whom 100 were 
clergymen. The resolutions of the con- 
gress were sharp in their denunciation 
of modern theology, altho it is signifi- 
cant that none of the clergy of Chris- 
tiania took part in the convention. Pro- 
fessor Michelet and Pastor Férden were 
both present and defended their views. 
The new movement has established an 
aggressive organ in the “ Novsk Virke- 
blad,” of Christiania, edited by the 
versatile Pastor Klaveness. 


Sd 


The British mission at 
Gyangtse was attacked on 
May 5th by the Tibetans, in 
command of a general from Lhasa, who 
were repulsed after a hard fight of two 
hours with a loss of 250 killed and 
wounded. On the British side two sol- 
diers were wounded. On the following 
day, during a snowstorm, the British 
drove the Tibetans from a position which 
they were fortifying with walls at Karo 
Pass, between Gyangtse and Lake Yam- 
bok, 16,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. The Tibetans, numbering 1,500, 
held the position for six hours, and at 
a loss of nearly 200 men. The British loss 
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was four men killed and 21 wounded. The 
Amban, or Chinese envoy at the Lhasan 
Court, promises to meet the mission of 
Colonel Younghusband at Gyangtse with 
a representative of the Dalai Lama, but 
so far he has not appeared. According 
to the British reports the natives are very 
friendly, bringing their sick into camp 
to be cured and trafficking in country 
produce and curiosities with the soldiers 
in a bazaar, which is held daily just out- 
side camp. To quote from a recent tele- 
gram from Colonel Younghusband: 


“To-day 177 Tibetans, mostly women, were 
selling their goods there. Scene presented was 
very remarkable and significant. British offi- 
cers and soldiers, Sikhs, Gurkhas and Bhutians 
bargaining away peaceably with their foes of 
a fortnight ago, and giving sharp Tibetan trad- 
ers exorbitant prices for vegetables, eggs, con- 
diments, matches, cigarets, carpets, trinkets, 
cotton goods, cooking utensils—even penny 
whistles. ‘Tibetans are evidently born traders, 
and they are already sending to Phari for more 
goods from India.” 


The Gyangtse monastery is under the 
immediate authority of the Tashe (or 
Teshoo) Lama, a rival to the Dalai Lama 
at Lhasa both in ecclesiastical and sec- 
ular politics, and formerly possessed 
of almost as much power and regarded 
with equal veneration as an incarnated 
Buddha. In fact, from a theological 
point of view the Tashe Lama ranks the 
higher, since he is regarded as the rein- 
carnation of Manjusri or Amitabha, and 
the Dalai Lama as the reincarnation of 
his disciple Avaloskitesvara. The Brit- 
ish are skillfully playing off these two 
Buddhist popes against each other. 
Colonel Younghusband imposed a fine 
on the Gyangtse monastery because some 
of the monks were found fighting, but at 
the request of the Tashe Lama the fine 
has been remitted. The Dalai Lama of 
Lhasa regards the Lama of Tashe- 
Lhunpo as to blame for allowing the 
mission to proceed through the territory 
under his control and has deprived him 
of all authority in the Khambajong dis- 
trict as a punishment. This naturally 
inclines him still more to the side of the 
English. It is recalled by the English 
papers that when Warren Hastings was 
Governor-General of Bengal he sent two 
envoys to Tashe-Lhunpo, and maintained 
one there for three months. 
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There has been almost per- 
petual warfare against the 
Achinese by the Dutch in Sumatra for 
over thirty years, and the engagement re- 
ported last month shows that their bravery 
and spirit of independence are as strong 
as ever. A body of Achinese occupying 
a strongly fortified position in the Gajo- 
. Cloeas district were attacked by the Dutch 
troops and were not dislodged until they 
had lost 541 of their number. The Dutch 
loss was three men killed and twenty-five 
wounded. A month later, about May 2d, 
a similar fight occurred in which the 
Dutch attacked the Achinese at Tjantoe, 
and captured the position aftera desperate 
engagement, in which Igo natives were 
killed. The Dutch lost seven men killed 
and five officers and 38 men wounded. 
It is estimated that in the vain attempt 
to subdue these Mohammedan Malays 
the Dutch have sacrificed $100,000 and 
12,000 lives. The last important out- 


The Achinese 


break occurred in IgoI. 
& 


The election of last De- 
cember so largely in- 


A Labor Cabinet 


in Australia 
creased the representa- 


tion of the Labor Party that it held the 
balance of power, and it was evidently 
only a matter of time when the Govern- 
ment of Mr. Deakin would be defeated 
by the combination of the free traders of 
the Opposition with the Labor members. 
On April 22d this crisis occurred and the 
Government was defeated by a vote of 
38 to 29. The Ministry resigned, and a 
Labor Cabinet was formed, with Mr. 
Watson as Premier and Treasurer. At 
the instance of the new Premier the Fed- 
eral Parliament adjourned on April 27th 
until May 18th, to give time for the 
preparation of a party program. The 
immediate issue was on a labor amend- 
ment offered to the Conciliation and Ar- 
bitrations Bill, which proposed to extend 
the scope of this bill to include the em- 
ployees of the state railways. The bill 
was similar to the well-known Industrial 
Arbitration Act of New South Wales, by 
which the arbitration courts are empow- 
ered to regulate all such questions as 
wages, hours, the employment of non- 
union men, etc. The extension of such 
an act to the employees of the railways 
owned and controlled by the several 
states of the commonwealth involved 
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constitutional and practical difficulties of 
considerable complexity. It was ques- 
tioned by those opposed to the measure 
whether the constitution permitted inter- 
ference by the Federal Government with 
the contracts made by one of the states 
with its employees, and what power there 
was to enforce, for example, a ruling of 
the court requiring a state to raise the 
wages of the men. On the other hand 
it is pointed out that the power to legis- 
late “ for the peace, order and good gov- 
ernment of the commonwealth with re- 
spect to trade and commerce among the 
states” is granted to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and it is argued that a strike on 
the railways of a single state could not 
be allowed to interfere with the general 
traffic of the commonwealth. 
st 


The official report of 
the battle of the Yalu 
cuts the ground from 
under the attempts made by the Russians 
to minimize the affair by claiming that 
it was a prearranged retreat. So far from 
offering a merely nominal resistance to 
harass the Japanese in crossing the river, 
General Zassalitch stubbornly held Ku- 
liencheng and other hights against a 
force outnumbering his own five to one. 
The Eleventh and Twelfth Rifle Regi- 
ments of the Eastern Siberians were al- 
most surrounded by the Japanese and had 
to cut their way out by a desperate bayo- 
net charge, in which the soldiers were 
preceded by a priest, Tcherbackoffsky, 
holding up the cross. until he fell, 
wounded by two balls. According to the 
official report the Russians lost on April 
30th and May Ist 7osuperiorand subaltern 
officers and 2,397 men, killed, wounded 
or prisoners. Of these 1,081 were left 
on the battlefield. There were about 
10,000 men engaged on the Russian side. 
The Russians retired to Feng-Wang- 
Cheng, on the road to Pekin and 
Mukden, where it was expected that they 
would make a stand, as this important 
point is in a mountainous region, ap- 
proachable only through deep-cut rav- 
ines; but General Kuropatkin ordered it 
vacated, and on May 6th the Japanese, 
who had approached it with great caution 
in two columns, supported by batteries, 
occupied the town. There was some 
fighting and the Russians destroyed such 


The Capture of 
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stores as they could not carry away. 
The Russians fell back toward the north- 
west in the direction of Mukden, and may 
attempt to hold Mao-Tien-Ling Pass or 
Tien-Chori-Chan Pass still further west, 
which is connected with the Russian base, 
Liao-Yang, by a branch railroad. The 
importance of the Japanese advance to 
Feng-Wang-Cheng is that it enables 
them to co-operate with the force landed 
on the Liao-Tung peninsula north of 
Port Arthur, thus giving them practical 
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Peninsula, north of Port Arthur, and 
on Friday, May 6th, the railroad was cut 
at Polantien. The last train which passed 
before the track was torn up was rid- 
dled with bullets, and the train before 
this bore General Alexieff, Grand Duke 
Boris and staff, and military money chest 
to Mukden. The Japanese are reported 
to have landed 10,000 men at Kinchau 
Bay, the same number at Fuchau and 700 
at Pitsewo. The first landing was made 
at Pitsewo, as in 1894. The steamers 
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control of the whole of Southern Man- 
churia. Niuchwang will probably be 
evacuated without a struggle, altho it has 
recently been intrenched and strongly 
reinforced. The forts ha¥e been dis- 
mantled, the artillery placed on trains, 
and many of the troops have already left 
for Mukden. The Russian gunboat 
“ Sivoutch,” which is in the ice of the 
river there, will have to be abandoned or 
destroyed. 
a 

Simultaneously with the ad- 
vance to Feng-Wang-Cheng 
a second Japanese army was 
landed on both sides the Liao-Tung 


Port Arthur 
Cut Off 


“Hong Kong” and “ Nippon ” arrived 
at that point in the afternoon of May 
5th, and after a bombardment of the 
Russian patrols by three gun boats, the 
marines plunged into the water, breast 
deep, and waded ashore. As soon as the 
Japanese flag was seen flying from the 
hills the troops disembarked, being forced 
to wade a thousand yards as it was low 
tide. At the same time another force was 
landed on the opposite side of the penin- 
sula at Fuchau (Foo-Chow), less than 
100 miles north of Port Arthur. Land- 
ings were also made at Port Adams and 
Kinchau, which is just north of Dalny 
on the western coast of the Liao-Tung 
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Peninsula. From these points the Jap- 
anese have moved south and invested 
Dalny, on Talienwan (Talien Bay), the 
most important of the new Russian com- 
mercial ports. Dalny is not well forti- 
fied, as it was supposed to be protected 
by its proximity to the naval station at 
Port Arthur, and no resistance was of- 
fered. The number of troops be- 
sieged in Port Arthur under General 
Stoessel is variously estimated between 
the limits of 5,000 and 10,000. A de- 
termined effort was made to close the 
harbor on May 3d, and, according to 
Japanese accounts, it was successful, but 
the Russians assert that there is still 
room in the channel for the passage of 
ships. The blockading flotilla, consisting 
of twelve merchantmen loaded with stone 
and manned by volunteer crews, started 
for Port Arthur on Monday evening, 
but were separated by a gale. Com- 
mander Hayashi, in command of the 
naval escort, signaled all night for them 
to abandon the expedition, but the boats 
were driven too far apart to receive the 
orders and each proceeded independently 
in the morning toward the entrance to 
the harbor. The first, the “ Mikawa,” 
forced its way into the inner channel, 
where it was anchored, blown up and 
sunk, the crew climbing up the mast and 
cheering for Japan. Seven of the other 
vessels were sunk, either by their own 
crews or the Russians, near the entrance. 
The crews showed great courage and 
skill, for the harbor was thoroughly pro- 
tected by mines and booms. An incessant 
fire, directed by searchlights, was brought 
to bear upon the blockading vessels, 
which caused great loss of life to the 
Japanese, altho it is not known how many 
escaped by swimming or were captured. 
Many of the sailors who reached the 
shore refused to surrender, and either 
died fighting or by suicide. The average 
tonnage of the ships sunk was over 2,000 


tons. 
Js 


The proposition of the Brit- 
ish Government to give the 
Zionists land in Africa for a 
Jewish colony has been accepted and 


Zionists in 
Africa 


the land selected. It is a tract of 5,000 
square miles northeast of Lake Victoria 
Nyanza, including the Nandi plateau; 
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fertile, well watered, forested and al- 
most uninhabited. It is only five miles 
distant from the Uganda Railway, and 
thirty hours by rail from the coast. If 
the colony prospers the concession may 
be enlarged to include a port on the 
Victoria Nyanza. A committee will 
start in June to examine the site, and 
Dr. Herzl will soon address mass meet- 
ings in London in favor of the enter- 
prise. The Zionist movement was 
started to provide a place of refuge for 
persecuted Jews from all over the 
world by refounding the Jewish nation 
in Palestine, but the attention of the 
leaders has recently been diverted to 
the more practicable plan of establish- 
ing the colony in East Africa instead. 
This change of purpose caused great 
resentment among many of the Zion- 
ists by those whose religious and racial 
aspirations, based on the _ biblical 
prophecies, would be satisfied with 
nothing less than actual return to the 
original Zion, and those who have 
favored the African scheme as a tem- 
porary expedient have been accused of 
being traitors to their cause. One of 
these zealous Zionists a few months 
ago attempted to kill Dr. Max Nordau 
on account of this. 


The outbreak of the na- 
tives in Southern Nigeria 
is proving to be a very 
serious thing. The Okpotos ought to in- 
spire as much respect in the British as the 
Zulus, for they, too, have shown them- 
selves strong enough to’ break a British 
square. The punitive expedition sent 
against them has met with a severe re- 
verse on account of the fierce fighting of 
the natives, who penetrated to the center 
of the square and killed many of the sol- 
diers. The rising was secretly concerted 
by a society known as “ the Silent Ones,” 
organized for the purpose of driving out 
all the Europeans. The members of this 
society are under vows never to speak, 
but use sign language. They massacred 
two British officers and a number of na- 
tive soldiers and Christians, and the mis- 
sion property at Akwuku was destroyed. 
The missionaries escaped to Assaba in 
safety. This is the third rising in the 
Assaba Hinterland since 1808. 


The Rising in 
Nigeria 





The New Evangelism 


BY WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 


Discussed by Russell H. Conwell, William R. Richards and William 8. Rainsford. 
[Professor Rauschenbusch is the head of the Department of Church History in 


Rochester Theological Seminary (Baptist). 


From 1886-97 he was pastor of a working 


people’s church on the West Side of New York City, where he shared the life of the 


working people and was deeply interested in social problems. 


We consider the following 


article from his pen of very great importance, and have accordingly asked Mr. Conwell, 
the pastor of the most successful Protestant church in America in point of numbers; 
and Dr. Rainsford and Dr. Richards, the ministers of the most successful Episcopal and 
Presbyterian churches in New York City, to comment upon it.—Ep1rTor.] 


HE present interest in the “ New 
Evangelism ” is almost wholly an 
expression of dissatisfaction with 

the old evangelism, the waning power 
of which is generally conceded. There 
is as yet no new evangelism before us 
which we might adopt ; we are only wish- 
ing that there might be. Our concep- 
tions of what it ought to be are vague, as 
all ideas about the future necessarily are, 
but that is no cause for belittling the cur- 
rent inquiry. It is one of the most im- 
portant topics that could be discussed. 
I shall attempt in the following discus- 
sion to apply the same method of his- 
torical investigation to this great and 
threatening fact of contemporary re- 
ligious history which would be applied 
to a fact of equal importance in a past 
era. 

The Gospel of Christ is one and im- 
mutable; the comprehension and ex- 
pression of it in history has been of 
infinite variety. No individual, no 
Church, no age of history has ever com- 
prehended the full scope of God’s sav- 
ing purposes in Jesus Christ. Neither 
has any proclaimed it without foreign 
admixtures that clogged and thwarted 
it. A fuller and purer expression of the 
evangel has therefore always been possi- 
ble and desirable. It is on the face of it 
unlikely that the Gospel as commonly 
understood by us is the whole Gospel or 
a completely pure Gospel. It is a lack 
of Christian humility to assume that our 
Gospel and the Gospel are identical. 

Every individual reconstructs his com- 
prehension of life and duty, of the world 
and God, as he passes from one period 
of development to the next. If he fails 
to do so, his religion will lose its grasp 


and control. In the same way humanity 
must reconstruct its moral and religious 
synthesis whenever it passes from one 
era to another. When all other depart- 
ments of life and thought are silently 
changing it is impossible for religion 
to remain unaffected. The Gospel, to 
have power over an age, must be the 
highest expression of the moral and re- 
ligious truths held by that age. If it lags 
behind and presents outgrown concep- 
tions of life and duty, it is no longer in 
the full sense the Gospel. Christianity 
itself lifts the minds of men to demand 
a better expression of Christianity. If 
the official wardens of the Gospel from 
selfish motives or from conservative 
veneration for old statements refuse to 
let the spirit of Christ flow into the 
larger vessels of thought and feeling 
which God himself has prepared for it, 
they are warned by finding men turn 
from their message as sapless and power- 
less. The most familiar instance is that 
of the Revival of Learning and the re- 
pudiation of medieval religion and 
theology in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. 

We are to-day passing through an his- 
torical transition as thorough and im- 
portant as any in history. The last 
125 years have swept us through pro- 
found changes in every direction. 
World-wide commerce and the imperial- 
istic policy of the Christian nations have 
made the problems of international and 
inter-racial relations urgent. The 
Church responded by a new movement 
of world-wide missions, but it has failed 
hitherto to Christianize international 
politics. The monarchical system, so in- 
timately connected with ancient religion, 
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has crumbled and democracy has taken 
its place; but the Church has not broad- 
ened its ethical teaching to any great 
extent to meet the new duties of the 
citizen-kings. It still confines its ethics 
to the personal and family life. In in- 
dustry and commerce there has been a 
vast increase in the production of wealth 
and a shifting it its distribution, but the 
Church has furnished no adequate prin- 
ciples either for the distribution or the 
consumption of wealth. We are emerg- 
ing from the era of individualism. The 
principle of co-ordination, co-operation 
and solidarity is being applied in ever 
widening areas and is gaining remark- 
able hold on the spirits of men. The 
Church is applying that principle in its 
organization, but its message is still 
chiefly on the basis of individualism. 

It is not strange if the message of the 
Church has failed to keep pace with a 
movement so rapid. But neither is it 
strange if humanity, amid the pressure 
of such new problems, fails to be stirred 
and guided by statements of truth that 
were adequate to obsolete conditions. 
The Church is in the position of a mother 
talking to her son of seventeen, as if he 
were still twelve. What she says is good 
and loving, but it is not what the boy 
with his new passions and problems 
needs. 

The present paralysis of the churches 
affects all Western Christendom and 
only a cause co-terminous with modern 
civilization will explain it. Communi- 
ties are affected in just the degree in 
which they are affected by the progress 
of civilization—the backward countries 
and rural communities least, the indus- 
trial cities most. State churches and 
free churches alike feel the drag. It is 
not because the religious spirit has failed. 
It runs surprisingly strong, but it runs 
largely outside of the churches. Neither 
is the trouble due to lack of piety in the 
ministry, for, on the whole, we are as 
good as our fathers. We are told that 
the Gospel has always met with indiffer- 
ence and hostility. But is this to-day a 
persecution for righteousness’ sake, so 
that Jesus would call us blessed for en- 
during it, or is it a case where the salt 
is trodden under foot of men, because 
it has lost it’s saltness? The worst ex- 
planation is that which shrugs its sould- 
ers and regards the present alienation 
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of the people from the Church as a 
mysterious dispensation of Providence 
against which we are helpless. Effects 
do not happen without causes, and God’s 
reign is a reign of law. In short, no 
small or local or passing cause will ex- 
plain so large a fact as the present condi- 
tion of the Church. 

Now, apply this to evangelism. Evan- 
gelism is only the cutting edge of the 
Church, and it is driven by the weight 
back of it. The evangelizing power of 
the Church depends on its moral prestige 
and spiritual authority. Every evangel- 
ist banks on the accumulated moral capi- 
tal of the Church Universal. 

There are two kinds of evangelization. 
The one proclaims new truth, as Jesus 
did to his nation, or Paul to the Gentiles, 
or as a missionary does to the heathen. 
The other summons men to live and act 
according to the truth which the Church 
has previously instilled into their minds 
and which they have long accepted as 
true. The latter is, on the whole, the 
kind which we have to do. To be ef- 
fective, evangelism must appeal to mo- 
tives which powerfully seize men, and 
it must hold up a moral standard so high 
above their actual lives that it will smite 
them with conviction of sin. If the 
motives urged seem untrue or remote, or 
if the standard of life to which they are 
summoned is practically that on which 
they are living, the evangelistic call will 
have little power. The two questions 
which every Christian worker should in- 
vestigate for himself are these: Are the 
traditional motives still effective? And 
is the moral standard held up by the 
Church such as to induce repentance? 

The motives urged at any time will 
vary with the preacher and the audience, 
and there will always be a large measure 
of truth and power even in the most 
defective preaching that touches human 
nature at all. Yet there is q change in 
emphasis from age to age. Within our 
own memory the fear of hell and the 
desire for bliss in heaven have strangely 
weakened, even with men who have no 
doubt of the reality of hell and heaven. 
On the other hand, the insistence on pres- 
ent holiness and Christian living has 
strengthened. Good men _ give less 
thought to their personal salvation than 
our fathers, but their sympathy for the 
sorrows of others. is more poignant. 
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Past Christianity has developed in us a 
love for our fellows and a sense of 
solidarity so strong that they demand 
to be considered in every religious ap- 
peal. On the other hand, we cannot con- 
ceal from ourselves that the old “ scheme 
of salvation’ seems mechanical and re- 
mote, and its effectiveness as a motive 
depends largely on the past teaching of 
it, which is stored in our minds. The 
sense of great coming changes, begotten 
by a better knowledge of the plastic possi- 
bilities of mankind, is strong upon us. 
We have a new hope for humanity such 
as has long existed only where the mil- 
lennial hope was a vital thing. 

Even so brief an enumeration must 
make us feel that some motives are drop- 
ping away, because they were narrow 
and incompletely Christian, and larger 
and more truly Christ-like motives are 
offering themselves. It should be the 
scientific effort of every Christian worker 
to observe what motives are to-day really 
effective with the young and thoughtful 
minds who represent the present and 
future. The fact that some evangelists 
who are determined in repudiating any- 
thing that savors of “ modern thought ” 
are so effective in urging the old motives 
does not invalidate what we have said. 
In every large city there aré many men 
who belong to the old time and are un- 
touched as yet by the new. They re- 
spond joyfully to the ideas in which their 
Christian life was nurtured and in which 
their holiest memories are enshrined. 
But there are other men who come once 
and then stay away, because they hear 
nothing to which they can respond. And 
these men are not counted. Moreover, 
the strong personality of the evangelist 
may count for more than anything he 
says. 

What about the moral standard held 
up by the Church in its. teaching and in 
its collective life? Can she summon 
men to repentance by it? 

The moral teaching of the Church in 
the past has dealt with private and family 
life. It has boldly condemned drunken- 
ness, sexual impurity, profanity; it has 
fostered gentleness and pity, and it has 
been largely successful in this teaching. 
It has also drawn the line against Sab- 
bath breaking, dancing, card-playing and 
theater-going, but it has not been suc- 
cessful in maintaining that line. In 
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general, the community has risen toward 
the level of the Church in private and 
domestic virtue, and the Church has 
drifted toward the level of the respecta- 
ble community in regard to amusements. 
As a result of both movements the gap 
has lessened. The morality of the 
Church is not much more than what 
prudence, respectability and good breed- 
ing also demand. Nor is the morality of 
church members generally distinguished 
by the glow of spiritual fervor. There js 
less family worship and prayerful life 
than with our fathers. But with this 
moral outfit can the Church authorita- 
tively say to the world, “ Repent and 
become like me?” 

When we pass from private and do- 
mestic life to political and business life 
the matter is worse. About the most 
pressing questions arising there the 
Church as a body is dumb. It has noth- 
ing to say about the justice of holding 
land idle in crowded cities, of appro- 
priating the unearned increment in land 
values, of paying wages fixed by the 
hunger of the laborers and taking the 
surplus of their output as “ profits,” or of 


cornering the market in the necessaries 
of life. It feels restless about some glar- 
ing evils like child-labor, but only mod- 


erately so. Individuals in the Church 
are intelligent and active, but the Church, 
both as an organized body and as a cor- 
porate spiritual force, is inert. The 
moral guide of humanity is silent where 
authoritative speech is to-day most 
needed. Where it does speak, it is often 
on the wrong side. When we consider 
the ideas prevalent in the churches, their 
personnel, and their sources of income, 
has the Church a message of repentance 
and an evangel for this modern world? 

One important and growing class in 
our population is largely alienated from 
the Church—namely, the industrial wage- 
workers. The alienation is most com- 
plete where the industrial development 
under the capitalistic system has most 
completely run its course. In our coun- 
try that alienation has begun within the 
last generation, during which this class 
has become a class, and the process is not 
yet complete. This constitutes” the 
spiritual barrier to evangelistic efforts as 
soon as they go beyond the young people 
of the families already in the churches. 
Our evangelistic call strikes an invisible 
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wall and comes back in hollow echoes. 
It is an untrue and cruel charge to say 
that the Church workers have not done 
their best to reach the people. The ef- 
forts of the churches in the great cities 
for the last generation have perhaps 
never been paralleled. And yet they are 
futile. This is one of the most stunning 
and heart-rending facts in all our life. 

The Church has passed under the 
spiritual domination of the commercial 
and professional classes. I do not mean 
that they alone compose its membership ; 
but they furnish its chief support, do its 
work, and their ethics-and views of life 
determine the thought of the Church 
more than we realize. This is not due to 
any wrongful attempt to make the 
Church subservient, but rather to the 
fact that they are the dominant classes in 
all industrial nations, in literature and 
politics, as well as in the Church. Now 
the stratification of society is becoming 
more definite in our country, and the 
people are growing more conscious of 
it. The industrial conflicts make them 
realize how their interests diverge from 
those of the commercial class. As that 
consciousness ‘increases, it becomes 
harder for the two classes to meet in the 
expression of Christian faith and love—in 
prayer meetings, for instance. When 
the Christian business man is presented 
as a model Christian, working people are 
coming to look with suspicion on these 
samples of our Christianity. I am not 
justifying that, but simply stating the 
fact. They disapprove of the Christian- 
ity of the churches, not because it is too 
good, but because it is not good enough. 
The working people are now developing 
the principle and practice of solidarity, 
which promises to be one of the most 
potent ethical forces of the future, and 
which is essentially more Christian than 
the covetousness and selfishness which 
we regard as the indispensable basis of 
commerce. If this is a correct diagnosis 
of our condition, is it strange that the 
Church is unable to evangelize a class 
alienated from it by divergent class in- 
terest and class morality ? 

Let us sum up. The powerlessness of 
the old evangelism is only the most strik- 
ing and painful demonstration of the 
general state of the churches. Its cause 
it not local nor temporary. It does not 
lie in lack of hard work or of prayer or 
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of keen anxiety. It lies in the fact that 
modern life has gone through immense 
changes and the Church has not kept 
pace with it in developing the latent 
moral and spiritual resources of the Gos- 
pel which are needed by the new life. It 
has most slighted that part of the Gospel 
which our times most need. It lacks an 
ethical imperative which can induce re- 
pentance. In private life its standard 
differs little from respectability. In 
commerce and industry, where the un- 
solved and painful problems lie, it has 
no clear message, and often claims to be 
under no obligation to have one. In the 
State Churches the State has dominated ; 
in the free Churches the capitalist class 
dominates. Both influences are worldly— 
in favor of things as they are and against 
the ideals which animate the common 
people. The people are becoming daily 
more sensitive to the class cleavage of 
society. The Church suffers under the 
general resentment against the class with 
which it is largely identified. To this 
must be added the fact that the spirit of 
free inquiry engendered by modern 
science neutralizes the dogmatic author- 
ity with which the Church has been 
accustomed to speak. 

The new evangelism which shall over- 
come these barriers and again exert the 
full power of the Gospel cannot be made 
to order nor devised by a single man. 
It will be the slow product of the fear- 
less thought of many honest men. It 
will have to retain all that was true and 
good in the old synthesis, but advance 
the human conception of salvation one 
stage closer to the divine conception. It 
will have to present a conception of God, 
of life, of duty, of destiny, to which the 
best religious life of our age will bow. 
It will have to give an adequate definition 
of how a Christian man should live under 
modern conditions, and then summon 
men to live so. 

A compelling evangel for the working 
class will be wrought out only by men 
who love that class, share its life, under- 
stand the ideals for which it is groping, 
penetrate those ideals with the religious 
spirit of Christianity, and then proclaim 
a message in which the working people 
will find their highest self. They will 
never be reached by a middle class gos- 
pel preached down at them with the con- 
sciousness of superiority. 
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If we personally are to have a share 
in working out the new evangel, we shall 
have to be open to two influences and 
allow them to form a vital union in our 
personalities. ‘We must open our minds 
to the spirit of Jesus in its primitive, 
uncorrupted and still unexhausted power. 
That spirit is the fountain of youth for 
the Church. As a human organization 
it grows old and decrepit like every other 
human organism. But again and again 
it has been rejuvenated by a new baptism 
in that Spirit. We must also keep our 
vision clear to the life of our own time. 
Our age is as sublime as any in the past. 
It has a right to its own appropriation 
and understanding of the Gospel. By 
the decay of the old, God himself is 
forcing us on to seek the new and higher. 

This attempt at a diagnosis of our 
ills is not offered in a spirit of condemna- 
tion, but of personal repentance and 
heart-searching. We all bear our share 
of guilt. I have full faith in the future 
of the Christian Church. A new season 
of power will come when we have put 
our sin from us. Our bitter need will 
drive us to repentance. The prophetic 
The 


spirit will awaken among us. 
tongue of fire will descend on twentieth 
century men and give them great faith, 
joy and boldness, and then we shall hear 
the new evangel, and it will be the Old 
Gospel. 


Rocuester N. Y. 


se 


Comments 


By RUSSELL H. CONWELL, D. D. 
Pastor of the Grace Baptist Church, Philadelphia 


Professor Rauschenbusch’s article is, 
when taken in its entirety, a very em- 
phatic and clear presentation of the ap- 
parent fact that no one, not even the 
deepest thinkers, know what is the trou- 
ble with modern evangelism. It does not 
seem clear that even the symptoms are 
distinctly recognized. An engine refused 
to draw the train, and the trainmen and 
passengers all went out to guess what 
was the matter, until they began to guess 
whether other guesses might not be cor- 
rect. Another engine came up and 
pushed the powerless machine into the 
shop. We never heard whether any one, 
by some blunder, guessed right. That 
the Christian customs and work are un- 
dergoing great changes now, amounting 
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to transmigration, seems to be the only 
thing about which we are sure. 

Of that, and of nothing more, does the 
Professor seem certain. He has stated 
the conditions admirably and has prob- 
ably done well what he was asked to do. 
But the remedy is not prescribed, be- 
cause no one understands the disease. 
Long meditation and sincere discussion 
appear to be necessary to find the cause. 
Hence, THE INDEPENDENT is doing good 
service by encouraging discussion. 

Professor Rauschenbusch says we are 
in transition; and we believe him. But 
what are we leaving, and to what;.are 
we going? Religion, like love, may ex- 
press itself in a thousand forms, but 
tends, like water, to come back to a 
standard level and to reappear in the 
same way in new people. The young 
newly mated pair live in a modern house 
with all the recently discovered appli- 
ances, but there is enough left of real 
nature in their conduct and appearance 
to lead an old man of eighty to live over 
the beautiful days when he went to 
keeping house in two rooms. So, joining 
Professor Rauschenbusch and the other 
guessers, the writer cannot believe the 
transition is going very far. The old 
statement of creeds and the old, wild 
revival may pass away, but preaching 
and,-teaching, and singing and doing 
good will remain in places of power. 
Of course, “the Church” will survive 
and may again be in name, as it is now, 
perhaps, in fact, the chief instrument 
used by the Divine Spirit to convert the 
world. But there will, perhaps, be war 
over the definition of a real Christian 
Church. The claim must soon come 
that Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, Young Men’s Unions,the Christian 
Endeavors, religious clubs and charitable 
societies are all true Churches, as they 
will try to prove by their deeds. 

Perhaps the dead Churches are reap- 
pearing in these new forms. The same 
spirit surely, and why not the same 
Church? Perhaps it is better to let the 
old forms die. Far better that some so- 
called Churches should be buried than 
to exist as they do now, to fill the air with 
the malaria of unbelief, hatred, irrever- 
ence and ridicule, making it impossible 
for true religion or decent common sense 
to live near the house of Painted Dis- 
ease. A steeple on a morgue will not 
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make a church. Perhaps we are being 
wisely driven “ back to Christ;” and all 
these once useful liturgies, creeds, or- 
ganizations, denominations and pious 
tones are going away to stay, and we 
may be compelled to begin to look for a 
new Spiritual Church from house to 
house, as they did in the simple, sincere 
days of the Apostles. 

It looks to the writer as if the confu- 
sion is to be greater, the darkness deeper 
and the fermentation more violent, be- 
fore the “ future” Church will begin to 
crystallize into definite form. But no 
one need feel discouraged. The pressure 
of the Spirit is stronger, prayers are 
more fervent, and the willingness to go 
anywhere with Christ, regardless of the 
ties of bigotry, is growing apace. There 
shall be a new Church, and it must be 
also the old-fashioned Church. It will 
be all new, as love, Christ and God are 
always new. What sort of a bird will 
hatch out of the egg this religious cen- 
tury has laid must be a matter of conjec- 
ture in some respects. Its size, color, 


wings, beak, eyes and voice are un- 
known. But that it will be strong, beau- 


tiful and sweet voiced, and that it will 
fly high and hold the eyes of the world 
no devout reader of the Old-New Bible, 
which has now come back to stay, can 
entertain a doubt. 


a 


By WILLIAM R. RICHARDs, D.D. 
Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church 
New York City 


This article is timely and of great 
power. Like the recent address on the 
same theme by Dr. Watson, of Liver- 
pool, itstarts with the thought that we are 
now emerging from an era of individual- 
ism to one of solidarity, and that the 
coming religious revival must conform 
in some measure to this change in the 
thought and need of men. That is a 
truth which will bear frequent telling till 
the Churches have mastered it. 

Meanwhile, however, it would not be 
safe to forget another truth—namely, 
that individualism itself was an emer- 
gence from the solidarity which had 
characterized earlier civilizations, classic 
and Hebrew. It marked a great advance 
in Hebrew conceptions when Isaiah sub- 
stituted for the whole people the thought 
of the righteous remnant; a still greater 
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advance when Paul brought out the in- 
dividual man, who must finally bear his 
own burden, and give account of himself 
to God. 

This new individualism proved to be 
of the essence of the new faith, for the 
partial loss of it involved the deadly cor- 
ruption of the Church, while its re-emer- 
gence constituted the great Reforma- 
tion. Since the sixteenth century it 
stands as one of the achievements of 
our race, which we can never afford to 
surrender. 

Indeed, in the presence of certain re- 
cent developments of false collectivism in 
the industrial world, on the side both of 
capital and of labor, may there not be 
needed even now a religious revival of 
personal freedom and individual account- 
ability? The fact is significant that the 
most conspicuously successful evangel- 
istic work of recent years was conducted 
under Dr. Torrey in Australia, the very 
land that had carried industrial collect- 
ivism to the utmost limit, and that this 
revival has been simply an old-fashioned 
campaign for individual salvation. 

These things are said, however, not 
to contradict, but to supplement the ad- 
mirable statements of the paper. It 
would be well if the official leaders of our 
Churches could study some of those 
thoughtful paragraphs with searchings 
of heart; for in times of ferment the 
ministers of comfortably established 
Churches have often shown themselves 
blind to the signs of the times, the stub- 
bornest of all opponents of needed re- 
form. 

st 
By WILLIAM S. RAINSFORD, D.D. 
Rector of St. George’s Church 
New York City 


It is profoundly true that the Gospel 
of Christ is one and immutable; that no 
individual, no Church, no‘age, has ever 
comprehended its full scope. Why 
should we look, then, for a special new 
evangel? If we are true men, the spirit- 
ual eye of us kept single, our whole body 
shall be full of light, but not the sudden 
light of a new evangel ; surely, rather, the 
growing light granted to those who see 
in all advances of man’s knowledge, in 
all growth of his spiritual faculties, even 
in all his restless-discontent with past 
belief and past conditions, God ever mak- 
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ing thin and thinner that veil through 
which we gaze on him. The new evangel 
is here already in our hearts, and on our 
lips, too. As St. Paul wrote to the Gala- 
tians of himself, “It pleased God, who 
separated me even from my mother’s 
womb, to reveal his son in me,” so we, 
too, are separated, and in us and to our 
day the immanent God is revealing him- 
self. This is the only new evangel we 
have the right to look for, the only new 
evangel the world or the Church needs. 
And just so soon and just so far as we, 
even as the great Apostle did, stop 
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“conferring with flesh and blood,” the 
beauty, power and sufficiency of that 
evangel will shine forth upon mankind 
again. 

The paper seems to me to be altogether 
admirable. It is, however, a practical 
denial of its opening statement—namely, 
that there is no new evangelism before 
us which we might adopt. There is a 
new evangel. It is here to-day. It is 


leavening the Church, it is salting the 
world, and it cannot be trodden under- 
foot of men. 


The Democrats and the Presidency © 


I.—TWO POSSIBILITIES—~CLEVELAND AND OLNEY 


{It is still an unanswered question whom the Democrats will select to oppose 
President Roosevelt. There are over half a dozen Democratic possibilities, whose chances 
encourage their supporters. We have therefore asked the best qualified publicist we 
know of to give our readers the benefit of his personal and political intimacy with 
Cleveland, Bryan, Parker, Hearst, Cockrell, Gray, Olney and Gorman. We shall print 
his views in four successive articles, which cannot fail to command wide attention.— 


EDITOR. ] 


N the fall of 1884 a prominent Massa- 
chusetts Democrat, passing through 
Albany, called upon the Governor 

of New York, soon to become President 
of the United States. The visitor 
broached the subject of protection and 
free trade. Grover Cleveland was silent 
a moment, and then, removing a “ long 
nine * cigar from his lips and following 
it with a gust of smoke, practically. closed 
the conversation with the brief assur- 
ance: “I don’t know a —— about the 
tariff!” 

Had this statement got into print in 
July or August it might have figured 
through the rest of the campaign, side 
by side with Hancock’s famous apo- 
thegm, “ The tariff is a local issue,” and 
changed the current of, history. As it 
was, few persons heard of it, and those 
few understood. All Mr. Cleveland 
meant was that he was not an economic 
‘expert like John G. Carlisle or William 
R. Morrison. When he tackled any 
great question, all he could see in it was 
one central idea, free from distracting 
subtleties. In the tariff controversy, for 
example, as shown by his message three 


years later, what engrossed his thoughts 
was not a catalogue of technical inequal- 
ities in the existing system, but the broad 
notion that to tax one man for the direct 
benefit of another is robbery ; that at the 
bottom ofall fair industrial competition 
must: lie the right to purchase the raw 
material in the cheapest markets. ef the 
world; ‘and that commerce consists of 
exchange—not of all selling on orie side 
or all buying on-the other. His ‘views 
on silver, likewise, were confined’ sub- 
stantially to three simple propositions: 
That silver is worth less in the markets 
of the world than gold; that to contract 
a debt at a gold valuation and pay it in 
silver is dishonest; and that it is always 
the poor man who is worst hurt by such 
an iniquity. In the very limitations of 
his knowledge, indeed, lay his strength 
with the .“ plain people,” who read his 
heavy platitudes and hailed them as dis- 
coveries ; for before an elementary propo- 
sition, however ill-clad in turgid phrase- 
ology, the most elaborate abstractions 
fall down. In any group of a million 
men, gathered at random, more thou- 
sands of minds will grasp one statement 
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of opinion disguised as an axiom, than 
can catch even the drift of a long chain 
of logical reasoning; and all Mr. Cleve- 
land’s conclusions are delivered, as it 
were, in chunks fresh dug from a mine 
of primordial wisdom, with the scars of 
the spade still on them. 

So many of his letters and speeches, 
ostensibly on subjects of the most or- 
dinary sort, are loaded with ethical pro- 
nouncements, that persons who have 
never come into close contact with Mr. 
Cleveland regard him as a pure idealist. 
Nothing is further from the truth. He 
is an eminently practical man. His ideal- 
ism is a good deal like his religious ob- 
servances, which he regards as the recog- 
nition of a right and safe standard, no 
matter how far the sterner business of 
‘life may move him to depart from it. 
For example, he has never missed an 
opportunity to pay a tribute to civil serv- 
ice reform; yet it was no secret that he 
made use of the Government patronage 
to smooth the passage of the silver repeal 
bill through Congress in 1893 till the 
professional reformers were driven al- 
most to frenzy. One of them, an eminent 


publicist, made a journey from New 
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York to Washington toexpostulate. Ashe 
described their conversation to me after- 
ward: “The President laid his hand 
upon my arm, and, looking me straight 
into the eyes, said: ‘Mr. Z , | am 
under a sacred obligation to the Amer- 
ican people to pull them out of this silver 
ditch. It is a tremendously difficult task. 
If, through any lack of tact, I should 
fail, you would be one of the first men 
in this country to reproach me for it.’ 
And,” added the reformer, “1 was com- 
pelled to confess that I should.” 

There is no doubt in the mind of any 
one who knows Mr. Cleveland that he 
is absolutely sincere in the positions he 
takes and the prophecies of evil he utters. 
He believed firmly, when he wrote his 
first anti-silver letter in 1885, that a des- 
perate financial panic was impending, 
altho the sequel proved that it was still 
eight years distant. He was sure in 1887 
that the American people were on the 
straight road to the poorhouse unless 
the tariff were altered to suit their needs, 
tho universal bankruptcy has not yet 
come. The perils of expansion, fore- 
seen by him a dozen years ago, have 
meanwhile faded into the background of 
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his own mind far enough to enable him 
to refer to the Philippines as part of 
“our common country.” But he is 
probably only dimly conscious to-day that 
his forecasts have not come to fulfilment 
according to schedule. 

One thing which has always stood in 
the way of Mr. Cleveland’s popularity 
has been his impatience of interference. 
He must be not only head of the state, 
but most of the subordinates also. His 
methods are plodding. He writes his 
communications, public and private, with 
his own hand, being unable to dictate. 
It used to be said of him that the worst 
fault he found with life in the White 
House was that he was not allowed to 
run the elevator. Altho hurling thunder- 
bolts of constitutional exposition at Con- 
gress when it ventured to trench upon 
the executive domain, he became peevish 
when he could not procure promptly any 
legislation he desired, or when a Senator 
or Representative criticised him from the 
floor. He held very proper views of the 
wastefulness of the American handshak- 
ing habit since the Presidency has be- 
come so burdened with important busi- 


ness; but, instead of reducing it to a 
minimum and tolerating it as a necessary 
nuisance, he practically cut it off alto- 


gether. In his second administration he 
filtered all approach to his presence, even 
for persons who were not office-seekers, 
through a private secretary, to whom 
the visitors must either lie or reveal their 
most confidential business. If this 
clumsy system led to trouble, he never 
blamed himself or his secretary, but al- 
ways the person who refused to commu- 
nicate momentous secrets to an unknown 
subordinate. 

In spite of his faults, however, there 
is so much in Mr. Cleveland’s character 
and career to command the admiration 
of Americans that the almost universal 
tendency is to overlook blemishes of de- 
tail in contemplating his general effect. 
Agree with his views or not; admit his 
lack of the intellectual quality which has 
made statesmen out of some very in- 
ferior moral clay; ridicule, if you will, 
the sophomoric style of his state papers; 
grant all the heavy and_ irresponsive 
quality which is charged upon him on the 
social ‘side; and there. still looms out of 
this mist of limitations the heroic figure 
of a courageous man and faithful pub- 


lic servant. None other could have 
framed the message of 1887 as a tribute 
to conscience, in the face of every warn- 
ing that it meant his defeat for re-elec- 
tion. None other would have written 
the Cooper Union letter of February 
10th, 1891, denouncing the silver heresy 
—a production hailed by his enemies as 
an instrument of quick suicide. None 
other would have brought the iron hand 
of the law down upon the riotous rail- 
road strikers of the West in 1894. None 
other would have called an extra session 
of Congress for the silver fight, so that 
the decks could be cleared for fresh work 
before the regular session began. None 
other would have held up to public 
scorn, at the risk of splitting his party, 
the handful of Sugar Trust Sinctare on 
the Democratic side. None other would 
have left two great supply bills to die un- 
signed on the day he quitted office, be- 
cause they contained some provisions too 
vicious for his stomach. 

One story illustrative of Mr. Cleve- 
land’s courage, for which I am able per- 
sonally to vouch, is probably too obscure 
to have ever got into print before. In 
the very heat of the Presidential cam- 
paign of 1884 a New York State office- 
holder—a personal selection and distinct 
favorite ofethe’ Governor’s—was discov- 
ere be'a defaulter. The man who 
made the discovery was the publisher of 
an influential newspaper which was sup- 
porting the Cleveland ticket. He has- 
tened to Albany,’ and, in a private inter- 
view, laid the facts before the Governor. 
Then he paused. Mr. Cleveland, whose 
face had come to look like a thunder- 
cloud as the story progressed, responded : 
“Well! go on.” 

“T’ve nothing to add,” said the visitor, 
“except that 1 wanted to consult you 
about holding back the news of this thing. 
I am the only outsider who knows it, and 
matters are now in such shape that there 
could not be any more stealing. It might 
be bad politics to explode a scandal about 
one of your friends right in the middle 
of the campaign.” 

“Oh, never mind politics!” growled 
the Governor, angrily. “If you are sure 
of your facts, print them. Wherever you 
find a rascal under my administration, 
drag him out!” 

Mr. Cleveland has broken with his 
party organization—this man of nerve— 
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PRINCETON INDORSES OLEVELAND. 
Mr. Cleveland may yet be forced to take the democratic nomination. 
From the Minneapolis Journal 


but he has kept his own hold upon pub- 
lic respect, while the party has passed 
through a long ordeal of distrust. The 
elements that fought him from start to 
finish of his last administration have 
united twice since then upon a candidate 
who represents substantially everything 
that he does not. Their failure at both 
elections, with a worse defeat the second 
time than the first, shows that, whatever 
the excellence of the party’s earlier tradi- 
tions, it must furnish a hostage for its 
good behavior now in the shape of an 
acceptable leader if it would work its way 
back into grace. If not Cleveland, it 
must present one as nearly as possible of 
the Cleveland type. 


Of the Democratic dynasty founded 
by President Cleveland after an inter- 
regnum of a quarter century, the only 
heir-apparent is Richard Olney of 
Massachusetts. Tho intellectually his 
ancestor’s superior, he manifests enough 
of the same qualities to entitle him to any 
honors that may depend upon in- 
heritance. 

Underpin the brow of a Chief Justice 
with the jaw of a bull dog, set the com- 
bination upon a short, thick neck and 
shoulders as square as a yard arm, and 
you have Olney outlined in your mind. 
His physical portrait was not obtainable 
when, at the age of fifty-six years, he 
accepted his first public office as Attor- - 
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ney-General in the Cleveland Cabinet, for 
up to that time he had never faced a 
camera. This seems -to indicate that his 
self-assurance had in it no element of 
vulgar personal vanity. 

Probably no man has been more widely 
misunderstood by the public in some re- 
spects. He was wearied and disgusted 
by the political cares of office more than 
flattered by its honors. He had scarcely 
met Mr. Cleveland before his selection 
for the Cabinet, but was his stanch ad- 
mirer, and had presided at a meeting in 
Boston in the summer of 1892, where 
he declared that the American people had 
come to associate with the name of theex- 
President “ whatever is best and highest 
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in the character of a public man, ; 
honesty, justice, patriotism, sincere con- 
victions and the courage of those con- 
victions.” And yet he was so far from 
being a mugwump in the ordinary sense 
of the word that he had never refused 
his support to a Democratic ticket in 
Massachusetts, except when Butler ran 
for Governor, and then because no one 
could make him believe either candidate 
or following Democratic; while in the 
Presidential campaign of 1896 he re- 
mained silent out of deference to his 
chief, and in 1900 announced himself for 
Bryan, as a refuge from a longer Re- 
publican dispensation. The mugwump 
is a partisan off his trolley; Mr. Olney is 
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CHORUS OF PUZZLED DEMOCRATS: “ What's he givin’ us?” 


From the Cleveland Leader 
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a partisan who keeps in touch with the 
motive power, tho swearing at the man- 
agement. 

There never was a man in high office in 
Washington, I venture to say, who took 
less pains to stay there, or who snapped 
his fingers with more royal disdain at the 
suggestion of possible promotion in store. 
His horror of wasting time was acquired 
in a busy city of the North, and was out 
of keeping with the atmosphere of the 
Potomac Valley. He revolted at the idea 
that he must occasionally meet the rep- 
resentatives of the press and make clear 
to them, as the recognized media of com- 
munication with the people, the meaning 
of some of the Administration’s policies. 
He objected to the demands made upon 
his time by Congressmen; and a Repre- 
sentative from Georgia, who called to 
discuss sundry Southern appointments, 
was met with the brusque warning: 
“You will have to be brief!” The 


Georgian’s temper flared up at once. He 
declared that in the course of his experi- 
ence in Congress he had never been so 
rudely treated ; and he refused to be paci- 


fied, tho Mr. Olney, perceiving his mis- 
take, did his best to repair it. A similar 
but even more irritating experience was 
suffered by William L. Wilson of West 
Virginia, the most distinguished man in 
Congress in his day. The Attorney- 
General’s office was crowded with visit- 
ors who had called on patronage errands, 
and Mr. Olney was harassed and out of 
sorts: Into the midst of the gathering 
came Mr. Wilson on a legitimate mis- 
sion, and instantly the crowd, in token of 
respect, fell back to give him the first 
place in line. He stepped forward with a 
pleasant greeting, which was cut short 
by a reprimand: 

“You have come up, sir, out of your 
turn. This is an injustice to others who 
have been waiting longer, and you will 
have to go back and take your place as 
the last arrival.” 

Mr. Wilson’s face flushed, but with 
frigid dignity he made the speaker re- 
peat the statement, on the plea that he 
was not sure whether he heard it aright. 
Then he resporded, as he moved toward 
the door: “ I will go back, and when you 
wish to see me you may send me word.” 

It was not till after he was beyond re- 
call that the Attorney-General discovered 
whom he had affronted. Of course, he 
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took prompt steps to undo his error, and 
later the two men became most friendly 
and fellow members of the Cabinet. 

It must be said, in justice to Mr. Olney, 
that his bad manners were only skin 
deep, and were due in part to his in- 
experience in brushing against men of 
all sorts and in part to his sincere desire 
to give his best service to the public, 
which he could not do if he were at the 
mercy of every bore who saw fit to in- 
trude upon him. His sense of the su- 
periority of his own surroundings to 
those of less fortunate humanity was 
often shown also in a way that made him 
enemies. A gentleman calling in behalf 
of a group of Indian police who had been 
indicted in a Dakota court for acts com- 
mitted by order of their agent, found 
him utterly obdurate. 

“You wish me to desist from prose- 
cuting men who have broken the law,” 
said he, “ but you have given me no good 
reason. They will have the same jury 
trial as any one else, and they can tell the 
jury all about their acting under orders. 

hat is a question of fact. The law must 
take its course.” 

“But justice will not,” pleaded the 
stranger. “Indians have a hard time 
when they get into trouble with white 
men in that country.” 

“Then they ought to keep out of 
trouble with white men,” sneered Mr. 
Olney. “The machinery of government 
cannot stand still because of a difference 
in the color of men’s skins.” 

“T am afraid you do not understand 
the local conditions,” the visitor per- 
sisted. “You have never spent much 
time in the West, have you?” 

The Attorney-General’s eyes snapped, 
as he threw up his spread hands in a ges- 
ture of invocation and exclaimed with 
mock fervor: 

“God forbid! ” 

Then he laughed at his own irony. 
The other man reached for his hat. The 
Attorney-General’s grin relaxed, and in 
a tone intended to be mollifying he said: 

“T’m sorry I can’t help your Indian 
friends, but you see——” 

_“T see,” interrupted the retreating 
visitor, as he held the door back before 
slamming it, “that these poor fellows 
live on the wrong side of Beacon Street 
to appeal to your broad Bostonese sym- 
pathies! ” aes 
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He did not stay to see how this parting 
shot struck. I happen to know that the 
two men have since become pleasantly 
acquainted, but you cannot convince the 
champion of the Indians that Richard 
Olney will ever be a full-grown human 
being till he has traveled. 
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matter whether it involves a defense of 
an income tax that would put both 
Beacon Hill and the Back Bay into the , 
pillory, or imprisoning an anarchist by 
whose orders a mob has held up a mail- 
train. In one case he provokes denun- 
ciation as a socialist—heaven save the 
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THE UNAPPRECIATIVE LISTENER. 


From the Bridgeport Post 


From such illustrations as this it must 
not be inferred that Mr: Olney is wholly 
devoid of interests outside of his own 
social stratum. He is simply, always and 
everywhere, the lawyer before he is any- 
thing else. If his client is the: Govern- 
ment, the Government’s case is right, no 


mark !—in another as the hired attorney 
of wealth against poverty; but he is 
equally indifferent to both assaults. 
When his attention was called, in the 
Department. of. Justice, to an order of 
a Reading Railroad receiver blacklisting 
members of the Trainmen’s Brotherhood, 
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he responded at once and most effective- 
ly. A test case of two blacklisted em- 
ployees had been carried into a United 
States court. Mr. Olney said that in his 
official capacity he could not interfere, 
but as a private citizen he could do what 
he pleased. So he wrote to Judge Dallas 
and the counsel for the Brotherhood a 
letter in which, as plain Richard Olney 
of Massachusetts, he declared that Con- 
gress had by statute authorized labor or- 
ganizations; that the Brotherhood was 
a lawful association, and hence that 
neither a United 
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pistol, he| would have performed that 
function o¥ his office with equal assiduity. 
That was what he was there for. 

Let no one lay the origin of the twad- 
dle published in Mr. Olney’s behalf to 
Mr. Olney himself; nothing nauseates 
him more. He is not a candidate for the 
Presidency, and if the party wants him it 
must come and get him, as President 
Cleveland did. He would disperse an- 
other Coxey’s Army as promptly on the 
eve of a polling as he did when he first 
entered office. Just 


legal a0 instead of by horsewhip and 





States court nor a 
railroad receiver 
deriving his pow- 
ers from such a 
court had any 
right to say that 
the Reading em- 
ployees should not 
belong to the 
order. 

I observe that 
this incident is 


now quoted by 


some of his over- 
zealous champions 
as evidence that 
Mr. Olney is a 
strong “ friend of 
labor.” In my 
judgment it proves 
nothing of the sort, 
but only that Mr. 





as he took his time 
about laying aside 
private obligations 
when he accepted 
public responsibili- 
ties, too conscious 
of his own recti- 
tude of purpose to 
care for the clamor 
of a few agitators ; 
just as, after being 
assailed for his 
snobbishness and 
self-seclusion as 
Attorney - General, 
the first thing he 
did as Secretary of 
State was to lock 
the door of his 
office and station a 
clerk in the ante- 
room to sift call- 








Olney was then, as 
he always has been 
and still is, a strong 
friend of law, and that he recognized the 
importance of not letting the courts go 
wrong if he could help it, The same 
comment might be made on the claim put 
in for his labor arbitration bill. The 
House of Representatives had before it 
in 1895 a measure providing for the 
peaceful adjustment of controversies be- 
tween common carriers and their hired 
men, and’ the committee having it in 
charge submitted it to the Attorney- 
General for his criticism. He redrafted 
it in accordance with his ideas of what 
could be done constitutionally to promote 
arbitration and get away from the almost 
universal resort to strikes and lockouts, 
with their concomitants of violence. Had 
he been requested to revise a bill designed 
to promote the punishment of libel by 
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ers ; just as he con- 
ducted -the Vene- 
zuelan correspond- 
ence and negotiated the Anglo-American 
treaty of arbitration, both in the brief 
compass of eighteen months; just as he 
condemns American imperialism in the 
Philippines as brutal and outrageous, but 
laments our national hypocrisy in not 
keeping Cuba while we had her; so we 
may expect to find him, through both the 
preliminary and the actual campaigns, 
contemptuous of conventions or consist- 
ency when he thinks he is right, and sub- 
mitting every new question that arises to 
the test of the law as he reads it, whether 
the outcome be favorable to himself and 
his party or otherwise. 

Tho having many traits in common, 
the two dynastic possibilities are in somé 
respect strikingly dissimilar. The spec- 
tacle of Cleveland clad in white flannels - 
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and racquet in hand, leaping this way and 
that to drive a flying tennis-ball back 
over a net, would make the angels weep ; 
with Olney it suggests nothing incongru- 
ous. To send Cleveland on an all day’s 
tramp over the hills for a string of moun- 
tain trout when an open sheet of water 
with a boat is at hand, would add as little 
to the sum of human happiness as to con- 
demn Olney to sit in a boat all day when 
there was a rushing brook to ford and 
rocks to climb. Condemn Cleveland to 
a cross-country dash on shank’s trotters, 
and Olney to a daily “airing” in a 
barouche, and you would probably re- 
verse the medical history of the last 
Democratic administration, when the 
chief was ill half the time and the 
most valued subordinate did not learn 
the taste of medicine. 

Both men have what I call the lawyer’s 
mind; but ideas enter Cleveland’s 


through the door of his humanity and 
submit to the technical test inside, where- 
as on approaching Olney’s they are 
halted at the porch and made to pass the 
legal inspection before they get at his 
inner man. Olney’s mind has the elastic 
temper, rejecting automatically what it is 
not prepared to accept; you may rain 
blows upon it all day only to see them 
bound off, to his apparent indifference. 
Cleveland’s is solid, and any blow that is 
heavy enough to impress it at all leaves 
a dent. Cleveland conceives strong likes 
and dislikes, tastes and distastes, on very 
meager information ; Olney is enough of 
a cynic to see in the world merely a pass- 
ing show, about which it does not pay to 
excite one’s self overmuch, and which 
one can find sufficiently entertaining 
without becoming embroiled in all its 
petty interests. 


The Open Shop Means the Destruc- 


tion of the Unions 


BY WILLIAM ENGLISH WALLING 


[Our readers will remember~an article we printed a few weeks ago from Mr. 
Walling on the great Colorado strike. -Mr. Walling is now a resident of the University 
Settlement of this city, and was at one time a factory inspector in Illinois. As a prep- 
aration for this article he attended the last conventions of the Civic Federation, the 
Citizens’ Industrial Association of America, and the American Federation of Labor. 
He also spent several months in visiting employers’ associations from Boston to Denver. 


—BDITOR. ] 


HE whole employing: class of the 
United States is lining up for a 
new campaign against the unions. 

In this fight it is backed by the press, the 
middle classes, public opinion generally 
and the highest labor arbitration tribunal 
in the country. The struggle is moment- 
ous. It will decide not only the indus- 
trial but the social and political future 
of the United States. If the employers’ 
campaign is successful, it means the 
elimination of the trade unions as a fac- 
tor in American industry. If it fails, 
nothing short of direct Government con- 
trol can prevent the unions’ steady prog- 
ress toward industrial domination. 
Employers are almost completely or- 


ganized for the fight. The public has not 
realized how much has been accomplished 
since the coal strike. The organized 
manufacturers and contractors are no 
longer alone. They are supported. by 
commercial interests, railroads ‘and 
banks. Evidence of their co-operation 
can be seen on every side. In Chicago 
and St. Louis emergency funds of $1,- 
000,000 are ready for immediate use. 
The banks, I was told by an officer of the 
St. Louis Association, are at the bottom 
of that organization. In Chicago the 
railroads played a similar part. The Chi- 
cago Employers’ Association grew up out 
of the freight handlers’ strike: The Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad fur- 
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nished one of its first organizers and the 
great commercial interests the other 
three. Recently a transcontinental rail- 
road conveyed strike breakers from New 
York to San Francisco at an $11 rate at 
the request of a powerful employers’ as- 
sociation. The movement is spreading 
from city to city. Since Philadelphia and 
New York joined the fold a few weeks 
ago every important city has its powerful 
federation of employers’ associations. 
Some time ago associations were formed 
in most of the important national indus- 
tries, and now every trade which has not 
already been formed into a trust is or- 
ganized to deal with labor. All of these 
associations, local or national, industrial 
or federated, with one or two exceptions, 
are moving openly or secretly to force the 
unions to the Open Shop. But the Open 
Shop, say the unions, means an open 
warfare against organized labor. 

Until this new issue arose public opin- 
ion, outside of the Eastern money cen- 
ters, was largely on the union side. Dur- 
ing the anthracite strike the great ma- 


‘jority of newspapers leaned to the min- 


ers. They favored the “recognition of 
the union” and the trade agreement. 
Under the mistaken assumption that the 
Open Shop means nothing more than 
equal treatment for union and non-union 
men, public opinion has veered around 
and now stands almost solidly opposed to 
the organization of labor. Nearly every 
one of the great city newspapers has be- 
come a partisan of the Open Shop. Un- 
der their leadership the business, pro- 
fessional and salaried classes and the 
whole farming community have been 
lined up in favor of a proposition which, 
whatever may be said by its advocates, 
puts the very existence of the unions in 
the employers’ hands. 

Employers say the Open Shop means 
simply even-handed treatment for union 
and non-union men. Unions say the 
Open Shop spells their destruction. 
Why? What is the Open Shop? 

Fortunately an official interpretation of 
the Open Shop has been given to us by 
the highest labor arbitration court which 
we have ever had—a court appointed by 
the President of the United States and 
accepted by the nation. The Anthracite 
Coal Strike Commission was not only our 
most important labor arbitration board, 
but it has left behind it the most im- 
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portant “ trade agreement” in industry. 
The Commission’s award was, of course, 
in general terms, and first of all provided 
for an umpire to decide disputes arising 
under it. Col. Carroll D. Wright, head 
of the Bureau of Labor, has been ap- 
pointed umpire. 

The Anthracite Commission decided 
for an Open Shop. In a recent decision 
that has alarmed and antagonized the 
whole labor movement Colonel Wright 
defines the Open Shop as follows: 

“There can be no doubt that the employer 
has a perfect right to employ and discharge 
men in accordance with the conditions of his 
industry; that he is not obliged to give any 
cause for discharge./ . This right to 
discharge must be maintained. Any other view 
of the case would compel employers 
to employ men whether they had work for 
them or not, and whether the men were com- 
petent or not, and would thus stagnate busi- 
ness and work to the injury of all other em- 
ployers.” 

Président Roosevelt in his letter of 
July 14th last, written during the Miller 
controversy, says, “ I heartily approve of 
the award and judgment by the Commis- 
sion appointed by me.” 

President Roosevelt approves of the 
award of the Anthracite Commission. 
His appointee, Commissioner Wright, 
shows that this award has as its very 
basis the right to discharge without 
cause. The right to discharge without 
cause is the feature of the Open Shop 
against which the unions will fight to the 
last ditch. The local union of the Mine 
Workers where Mr. Wright’s decision 
was given was disintegrated through the 
employers’ insidious attacks until finally 
the National Executive Board, of which 
Mr. Mitchell is the head, withdrew its 
charter in disgust. 

To admit the right to discharge with- 
out cause is, the unions believe, to sign 
their own death warrant. If the em- 
ployer can discharge a man “who does 
not suit him,” to quote Colonel Wright 
again, he can discharge a union man for 
the simple reason that he is a union man. 
Nor is the employer’s promise not to 
discriminate sufficient. To fall back on 
the promise of the employer is to bring 
the workman back to the same condition 
of servile dependence he occupied when 
he had to ask for better wages as an in- 
dividual favor, instead of demanding 
them through his union as a right. 
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The employer who can “ discharge 
without cause ” can deprive the workman 
of his means of subsistence and the union 
of its members. No organization can 
continue to exist longer than it is able 
to protect its individual members from 
outside attack. Fora “labor ” organiza- 
tion to protect its members it must first 
of all keep them at work. To a union 
man permanently out of a job”a union 
card is a bit of pasteboard and a union 
agreement for better wages is not worth 
the paper on which it is written. 

The employer who can “ discharge 
without cause ” has the power to use war 
measures in times of peace. By locking 
out union men one at a time he can wage 
a quiet war of extermination as effect- 
ive as and much less expensive than a 
general lockout. Under arbitration and 
the trade agreement he can do exactly 
what he does in an opén fight—he can 
wield against the unions the whole re- 
serve army of labor, the great body of 
the unorganized and the unemployed. 

This is why the unions say the Open 
Shop is an open fight against labor, and 
why men like Organizer Fitzpatrick, of 
Chicago, who put 75,000 members into 
the unions there in a single year, believe 
that fire must be fought with fire. 

“We favor,” he tells me, “ the aboli- 
tion of all agreements and arbitration 
wherever we have been forced to accept 
the Open Shop. The employers promised 
not to discriminate. But they had no 
sooner begun to adopt the Open Shop 
than we saw the wholesale discharge of 
union men. What is the use of 
having agreements with men who are 
stabbing you in the back?” The Open 
Shop agreement gives orie of the con- 
tracting parties, the employer, power to 
annihilate the other contracting party. 

With the Open Shop discrimination 
against union men is general, tho often 
indirect.. One of the most eminent and 
conservative employers in the country 
told me that he never discharged an agi- 
tator who was a good workman at the 
time of the foreman’s complaint. “I al- 
ways wait,” he said, “until the fellow 
gives me some other excuse.” Other dis- 
crimination is less veiled. In the Bulle- 
tins of the Metal Trades Association are 
accounts of many employers’ movements. 
Where the Open Shop obtains, the secre- 
taries almost invariably boast of the de- 
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creasing membership of the unions. The 
same men who are openly making every 
effort to disrupt the unions are the most 
ardent advocates of the Open Shop. 

That discrimination is general is 
shown by the means employers have 
adopted to reap the fruits of the Open 
Shop. Employers’ associations are 
everywhere installing the Employment 
Bureau. By this means the employees 
of all the members of an association are 
registered and their records, including al- 
ways their records as unionists, are kept. 
In each shop the employer naturally gives 
every preference to loyal and obedient 
non-union men. By means of the Em- 
ployment Bureau these same loyal indi- 
viduals may be preferred by the asso- 
ciated employers in the distribution of 
jobs in the season when work is 
scarce. The union workmen may find 
themselves not only discriminated against 
while employed, but given employment in 
inverse ratio to their loyalty to their 
union. The Employment Bureau gives a 
whole industry the information, the 
means and the opportunity for discrimi- 
nation against union men. 

Lincoln said “this country cannot re- 
main half slave and. half free.” The 
unions have found that an industry can- 
not remain half non-union and half union. 
If the industry is already unionized, if all 
or nearly all the men in it are members 
of the union, there is no objection to the 
Open Shop. The unions cannot be 
broken when there are no non-union men. 
They cannot be broken if employers agree 
not to replace union by non-unioh men 
and then live up to this agreement. Un- 
der such conditions also.the unions have 
no objection to the Open Shop. The 
making of new converts to the union will 
soon unionize the trade. The molders 
employed by the Stove Defense Associa- 
tion have with the full consent of the em- 
ployers organized all but two of the sixty- 
four shops. This may not be the union 
shop, but it is the very thing to which 
employers object. It is the unionization 
of industry. Employers are taking a final 
stand against the unionization of indus- 
try by fighting the battle of the non-union 
men. 

“When the unions have 6,000,000 
members,” says John Mitchell, “instead — 
of 3,000,000, they will be not twice but — 
four times as strong as they are at the 
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present time.” Industry unionized, em- 
ployers feel, would mean industry in the 
hands of the unions. The employer 
would find his occupation gone. No 
refuge would be left save an appeal to the 
Government. An appeal to the Govern- 
ment is an appeal to the farmers and the 
middle class. 
_ Even this might not serve. Doubtless 
the farming and middle classes would 
take measures to protect themselves as 
consumers. But is there reason to sup- 
pose that they would be inclined to con- 
fer benefits on a class which had lost its 
economic power? 

What is to be the result? One thing is 
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clear. In dealing with labor employers 
will act as a unit. They have already 
united on the Open Shop. The Open 
Shop leads to the Employment Bureau, 
the Employment Bureau to the National 
Labor Bureau. The blacklist will be prac- 
ticed on a national scale. The unions 
also will act not locally and by separate 
trades, but nationally and in concert. The 
sympathetic lockout they will fight with 
the sympathetic strike. To the national 
blacklist they will reply with the national 
strike. Labor conflicts are to become a 
community affair. The most vital con- 
cern of the nation is to be the labor ques- 
tion. ; 
New York Ciry. 
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The Development of the Union 


BY HAYNE DAVIS 


[In view of the opening of the St. Louis Exposition last week, the following article 


by Mr. Davis is of especial timeliness. 


The questions he brings up are those that will 
surely attract the greatest minds in every civilized nation in the near future. 


We ex- 


pect to print another article shortly by Mr. Davis, telling what is the next step in inter- 
national relations beyond The Hague Court.—EbpITor.] ; 


T is an interesting fact that the St. 
Louis Exposition opened on the 
anniversary of Washington’s in- 

auguration as first President of the 


United States. When Washington was 
inaugurated St. Louis was in France. 
When the Exposition opened April 3oth, 
1904, only one hundred and fifteen years 
later, St. Louis is in the center of the 
United States. This fact alone bears 
witness to the wonderful changes which 
a century, under present conditions, may 
be expected to bring forth. Taken in 
connection with the steps in the develop- 
ment of our Union, this fact is more than 
interesting, it is prophetic. 

Before 1776 the land of America was 
owned by England, Spain and France. 
Our Declaration of Independence fol- 
lowed by the Confederation of the 
Colonies brought into being a new po- 
litical organism, formed by union of the 
revolted portion of the British posses- 
sions, and actually contiguous to Eng- 
land, France and Spain. 

The formation of this Confederation 
by the Union of a few sparsely settled 


States, covering only a small portion of 
North America, seemed to European 
nations a matter of small concern to 
them. But no political event of greater 
moment to them ever took place. One 
provision of the first Constitution of 
the United States (The Articles of 
Confederation), was that the Union 
should be perpetual and no change made 
in its Constitution, except by unanimous 
consent of all the States. Nevertheless, 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787 
decided that a union of nine States under 
our present Constitution would be better 
than the union of all the States under the 
Articles of Confederation. Consequent- 
ly, when the ninth State ratified the Con- 
stitution (New Hampshire, June atst, 
1788), the present Union was formed, 
and the Constitution became operative, 
tho Virginia, New York, North Carolina 
and Rhode Island were not included in 
the Union. 4 

After the formation of the Union with- 
out Virginia, North Carolina, New York 
and Rhode Island, these States were free 
to come in or remain out as they might 
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prefer. Virginia entered the Union four 
days after the vote of New Hampshire 
formed it. New York came in a month 
later by a bare majority of two votes. 
Then followed the election and inaugura- 
tion of Washington as President, thus 
constituting the United States an acting 
as well as an actual organization, tho 
North Carolina and Rhode Island were 
still not in the Union.* 

The substitution of the present Con- 
stitution, tho not 


which seceded in 1861, would have been 
left out of the Union. In forming the 
Union this was contemplated as a possi- 
bility, and was considered more desirable 
than the unsatisfactory union of all the 
States, then existing under the Articles 
of Confederation. A few decades made 
such changes in the ideas of men, that, in 
1861, no price seemed too much to pay to 
prevent the separation of some of the 
States, tho in 1789, it was agreed by 

twelve of. the thir- 





adopted by all the 
States, for the 
Articles of Con- 
federation, which 
bound them all to- 
gether, gave tem- 
porary life to the 
idea of a division 
among the origi- 
nal States, but 
the incomplete 
Union lasted only 
thirteen months; 
for seven months 
after Washington’s 
inauguration 
North Carolina 
came into the 
Union, and Rhode 
Island followed six 
months later. The 
entry of Rhode 
Island into the | | ?4°7"7° 
Union, on May |" ocean 


29th, 1790, three 














a teen States, that if 
_nine of them pre- 
ferred the present 
Constitution to the 
Articles of Con- 
federation, the 
other four could 
remain out or 
come into the new 
Union, as they 
might prefer. In 
the ruin of the 
Confederate States 
the deathblow was 
given to the idea 
of several govern- 
ments on the At- 
lantic seaboard. 
There really was 
not room enough 
between the two 
oceans and the 
| Great Lakes and 
wert! | the Gulf of Mex- 

ico for more than 
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years to a day af- 


one sovereign po- 


ter the assembling ‘This map shows what part of North America was litical power, and 
of the Constitu- included in the United States, of which Wash- yet our forefathers 
tional Convention, ington became President, in 1789. The Union contemplated sev- 


made them all one 


as then constituted was bounded by England on ° 
the north, France on the west, Spain on the eral confederations 


again, and the idea south, with North Carolina and Rhode Island for the land east 


of several govern- not in the Union. 
ments for our At- 
lantic seaboard seemed finally dead. 
But this idea was still alive in the minds 
of some, and seventy years later took 
form in the Confederate States. 

If Virginia and the States south of her 
had failed to adopt the new Constitution, 
as they might have done, the territory 





*In view ofthe provision that the Articles of 
Confederation could be changed only uy unanimous 
consent, and of*the fact that one State, 
Island, was not fepresented in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787, how could the Union, under 
the Confederation, he dissolved legally, without 
ne consent of every State, to enter th. new 

nion? 


of the Mississippi 

River. What was 
desirable to us, and this change has come 
about in less than half a century. 

The idea of a Union of Nations must 
go through substantially the same de- 
velopment as the idea of a Union of our 
States. This has already begun. The 
Conference at The Hague gave birth to 
a feeble Union of Nations, in which is 
included all the nations of the world, ex- 
cept those of Central and South America. 

The Treaty of The Hague is really the 
first Constitution of the United Nations, 
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as the Articles of Confederation was the 
first constitution of our Union. And as 
our first Union was hopelessly inade- 
quate to the needs:of the people of Amer- 
ica, so the present Union of Nations is 
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nations into the existing feeble Union of 
Nations and then by its gradual growth 
in power. 

The United States of 1904 is in closer 
touch with every nation than the United 
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This map shows what part of the world is included in the United Nations, when first organized by the 


establishment of The Hague Court. 


hopelessly inadequate to the needs of the 
people of the world. And, even now, the 
same unrest which carried us into the 
present Union is being manifested 
throughout the world. 

A United States of Europe is con- 
ceived by some as the proper outcome of 
present conditions. The Federation of 
the British Empire is planned by Cham- 
berlain, and has long been a pet idea with 
eminent Englishmen. A union of Eng- 
land and America into one English speak- 
ing empire seems to be the largest 
political conception of Cecil Rhodes, 
Mr. Stead, Lord Derby and others. Fut 
all these are too narrow for the times in 
which we live, and they correspond to 
the nineteenth century idea of New Eng- 
land, Middle State and Southern Con- 
federacies for this country. A Universal 
Union is called for by present conditions, 
and it should come by admission of all 


Only Central and South America are out of this Union. 


States of 1776 was with any nation, for 
actual travel. 

The distance and time between St. 
Louis and various points throughout the 
world, and the ease with which this 
journey can now be made, are illustrated 
by the following table: 

Ordinary 
cost of 
passage. 
$130.50 

111.20 

180.50 

193.50 

314.50 


Distance to St. Louis Time. Distance. 
Days. Hours. Miles. 
3 4,257 
5,077 


8 6,392 


Cape Town via London.2 
Delagoa Bay via Lon- 


9,156 
11,268 
10,832 

9,594 


6,862 
9,937 


333.50 
513.50 
254,25 
197.50 
229.25 


Bombay via London. .25 
aa 
TWOROROMA ...cescces 19 
Manila 


It would have taken as much time in 
the ~olonial era to go from any Atlantic 
r «t to St. Louis, -as it now does from 
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any port in any nation to that city, and 
thought can be communicated almost in- 
stantly from one national capital to any 
other. The flow of people and commerce 
from nation to nation exceeds the inter- 
state intercourse of a hundred years ago. 
The volume of intercourse between gov- 
ernments is an index to the interests 
which they have in common. There- 
fore, nations have more interests in com- 
mon at the dawn of the twentieth cen- 
tury than the American States had in the 
twilight of the eighteenth. 

As the United States grew-in material 
area by acquisition of the land of other 
nations, so it grew in population—in liv- 
ing area, one might say—by receiving 
streams of people from every race and 
nation. To the extent that Germans and 
Frenchmen and Italians, and people of 
other nations have become a part of our 
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and there form themselves into one po- 
litical organism, with many members, the 
nations can successfully form themselves 
into one political body. The vital point 
is to limit the new authority to those af- 
fairs which are common to all nations, 
thus leaving each nation as supreme in its 
own domain as it now is. This principle 
of Home Rule or Local Self-Government 
works wonders in human affairs. The 
United States has demonstrated, or, 
rather, the races of men have demon- 
strated in the United States, what can be 
done when all sorts and conditions of men 
are united in one political body, organized 
on the principle of Home Rule.. All that 
has been done in America has been done 
by people from other lands, operating and 
co-operating here, on the right political 
principle. What the people of all nations 
can do for themselves in the conduct of 
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This map gives each nation or section of the world space in the United States proportionate to its con- 
tribution to our population, but without regard to where the people of each nation have settled 


in America. 


It strikingly reveals the extent to which the negro is a part of our life, as well as 


the proportionate representation of each nation in the United States. 


population, to that extent has the United 
States incorporated living Germany, 
France, Spain, Italy, etc., into itself. 

If the people of all nations can be up- 
rooted and transplanted in another land, 


their American interests they can do in 
the conduct of their world-wide interests, 
provided they act on the same principles 
in international affairs as in their inter- 
state affairs. The greatest political work 
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of our time seems, therefore, to be the 
destruction of the idea that several in- 
ternational unions ought to be formed, 
and the strengthening of the Universal 
Union already formed, so that it may be- 
come adequate to the needs of humanity, 
as our imperfect and inadequate Union 
under the Articles of Confederation gave 
place to the present perpetual and ade- 
quate Union. 

For the nations to continue long in the 
present condition would be an interna- 
tional counterpart of America’s remain- 
ing under the Articles of Confederation, 
instead of adopting the present Constitu- 
tion. For a nation to hold back, when 
others go forward,, would correspond to 
the reluctant entry of North Carolina and 
Rhode Island into our present Union. 
The refusal of any nation to join in mak- 
ing the Union more perfect would be 
equivalent to a rejection of the Constitu- 
tion by an American State. 

The Treaty of The Hague provides 
that any nation, by giving one year’s no- 
tice, may withdraw from the Treaty, or, 
in other words, secede from the union 
created by the Treaty. This being true, 
why should there be any hesitancy in de- 
veloping this union and giving it suitable 
powers? Secession of some members 
after making it stronger could only result 
in the formation of one or more narrower 
unions. And the proposed United States 
of Europe or Anglo-American Empire 
would do this. These narrower unions, 
whether formed by secessions from a 
Universal Union or in advance of any al- 
teration in the Treaty of The Hague, 
would be a prelude to war. But the 
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least danger lies in developing the Uni- 
versal Union formed by the Treaty of 
The Hague. With the right of secession 
expressly stated, war would not result, as 
with us, from attempted exercise of.this 
right. And the mutual interest of na- 
tions would work powerfully against an 
exercise of the right. 

The best interests of the people of 
every nation require the extension of the 
Union of Nations so as to make it Uni- 
versal, and its orderly development so as 
to preserve the peace and promote the 
prosperity of the Nations, rather than the 
formation of narrower unions, destined 
to come into conflict and then be united, 
as the narrower unions of America did 
during the past century. The orderly steps 
in the development of this Universal 
Union are (1) admission of States not 
signatories of The Hague Treaty; (2) 
the submission of international disputes 
to The Hague Court, as they arise; (3) 
agreements between particular nations to 
arbitrate certain agreed classes of con- 
troversies ; and (4) the creation of a de- 
liberative or legislative body to supple- 
ment The Hague Court. This last step 
requires the concerted action of many 
national legislatures, but some nation 
must lead in taking this step. And the 
United States is the orie to do this, by 
inviting the other nations to join in a 
Conference to consider the matter. Such 
a Legislature once created, this political 
child of the centuries can grow naturally 
in stature, wisdom and usefulness, and in 
favor with all the Nations that took part 
in its creation. 

New York Ciry, 









How far, how near ?—what mortal eye may see? 

How dark, how bright ?—that Day far-fixed for me. 
Enough, whene’er it dawns, if I can say: 

“ Let the sun rise—it brings me my Last Day.” 


Nortu Benp, O. 












The Cincinnati Festival 


No other chorus works with the de- » 


votion shown by the Cincinnati Asso- 
ciation, which rehearses two years for 
each festival. This event takes place 
this year from May 11th to 14th, and 


its success seems assured by the coali- 5 


tion of the ablest orchestral conductor 
and manager in the country. Theo- 
dore Thomas brings his orchestra of 
100 from Chicago, while George H. 
Wilson, of Pittsburg, is the power be- 
hind the baton. 

Perhaps no other movement, since 
the inception of these festivals in 1873, 
has epitomized so well the evolution of 
American art. And it is pleasant to 
know that no German city surpasses Cin- 
cinnati in the dignity of a parallel musical 


achievement. 
& 


Antonin Dvorak 


Like Antoine ‘Watteau, Antonin 
Dvorak, who died May Ist at Prague, in 
his native Bohemia, had his childish tal- 
ent first stimulated by the wandering 
musicians and strolling players that he 
saw from the window of his home. 
Painter and composer, moreover, each 
retained to the last his predominating in- 
terest in genre subjects. 

Both came of peasant stock and both 
narrowly escaped following the parental 
calling; Watteau’s father was the seven- 
teenth century equivalent of a plumber, 
at Valenciennes, while Dvorak senior 
was village innkeeper and butcher at 
Miihlhausen. 

But here the parallel ceases. Watteau 
kept his love for typical figures of his 
period, but his countless chalk drawings 
and paintings were mainly of folk in the 
great world; of these he has come down 
as the chief interpreter. Dvorak re- 
mained a man of the people, in mind and 
heart, tho he, too, ultimately found pros- 
perity. His creative work as composer 
was deeply affected by this obstinate sur- 


vival of what was, be it said, both his 
strength and his weakness—his tena- 
cious peasant nature. Watteau came 
to speak a universal tongue; Dvorak’s 
Czechish idiom is often provincial and 
occasionally barbarous. Even after 
his three fruitful years in New York 
(1892-95) as head of the National 
Conservatory Dr. Dvorak harked back 
to his racy mannerisms, upon which, 
indeed, depend much of the delightful 
gayety and charm of his music. And 
never, perhaps, did his intellectual 
power, his grasp as a designer in the 
large, keep pace with his remarkable 
flow of cheery and not always signifi- 
cant melody. 
Whatever the opinion of his effort 
to base a national American school of 
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music upon plantation negro melodies, 

as our nearest approach to folk song, the 

vital qualities of his fifth symphony, 
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“From the New World,” will keep it in 
the active repertory for some time to 
come. It is frankly external in its fresh 
naiveté and it moves buoyantly from mood 
to mood, expressing at least one phase of 
the American temperament, but not pene- 
trating deep. Dvorak must be enjoyed 
for what he was—and he has already 
given pleasure to thousands of music 
lovers. 
cal 


Elgar’s “King Olat” 


In Dr. Edward Elgar England has at 
last produced a musician whose compo- 
sitions are of sufficient importance to 
arouse interest beyond the confines of 
the “ Right little, tight little Isle.” In- 
asmuch as her musical activity for nearly 
two hundred years has been given al- 
most exclusively to the “ oratorio indus- 
try,” it is only natural that this new 
leader of light and learning should chief- 
ly devote himself to the composition of 
choral works. And that is what Dr. 
Elgar is doing. That he is doing it with 
rather more conspicuous success than 
any other living composer New York 
has had ample opportunity of hearing 
for herself in the course of the last four- 
teen months, for within that time have 
been: produced here four of his most im- 
portant works: “ The Dream of Geron- 
tius,” “ The Light of Life,” “ The Apos- 
tles” and “Scenes from the Saga of 
King Olaf.” 

The last named, a cantata of unusual 
length and ambitious proportions, had its 
first American performance at the hands 
of the Brooklyn Oratorio Society, in 
Carnegie Hall, on April 29th. This 
“King Olaf” has a more than passing 
interest for American audiences, in that 
it is founded on the work of an Amer- 
ican poet. Its material is drawn from 
“ The Musician’s Tale,” in Longfellow’s 
“ Tales of a Wayside Inn.” Nearly one- 
half of the text is in the words of Long- 
fellow. The rest is by an English adapter, 
one H. A. Acworth. The musical setting 
is for soprano, tenor and bass soli, chorus 
and orchestra. The episodes chosen for 
musical treatment are “ The Challenge of 
Thor,” “King Olaf’s Return,” “The 
Conversion,” “ Gudrun,” “The Wraith 
of Odin,” “ Sigrid,” “ Thyri,” and “ The 
Death of Olaf,” besides an introduction 


and an epilogue. The treatment, partly 
epic and partly dramatic, is seized upon 
by the composer to produce some vigor- 
ous and stirring music, and also some 
musical characterization in the Wag- 
nerian style. Indeed, the work impressed 
one as being chiefly remarkable for the 
application to the cantata form of Wag- 
ner’s methods and principles. “ Leading 
motives ” are employed to represent the 
characters and the principal agencies, 
physical and spiritual, and they are han- 
dled with skill. The orchestration is 
often clever and sometimes convincing. 
There is much skill displayed, too, in 
the choruses, which have a vigorous 
swing and a certain gloomy Northern 
color appropriate to the subject. The 
many solo parts grow somewhat monot- 
onous before the end is reached. 


* 
‘Pictures from Japan 


In rather a dull year for the picture 
lover the best was saved for the end of the 
season. The Century Association showed 
in April fifty-two paintings on silk by two 
Japanese moderns — Taikan-Yokoyama 
and Shunso-Hishida, of the Nippon Bi- 
jitsuin, or Fine Arts Academy—that made 
Western efforts to fix impressions of 
beauty in nature seem like mere blind 
gropings. The catalogue of the exhibi- 
tion had a few notes on the aims of the 
school in which these two painters are 
professors, and told of the interesting 
system of free instruction and exchange 
of criticisms and ideas among its three 
hundred members. The school is a pro- 
test equally against the Europeanized art 
movement favored by the Government 
and the purely conservative movement 
of the pseudo-classicists in Japan. 
It seems to be a sort of romantic move- 
ment, if we may compare it with our 
own art development; a protest against 
archaic affectations and mannerisms on 
one hand and the sacrifice of the national 
point of view on the other. The pictures 
shown were landscapes, marines and 
flowers, with the exception of one figure 
picture. 

The first impression of these delicate 
dreams is of their finality. Except in 
representations of the human figure 
every essential. truth in form and value 
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is preserved. The monkeys on the rocks 
in one picture, the wild ducks and small 
deer or birds or fishes in others, are per- 
fect in drawing, color, characterization. 
How could there be anything further to 
say about animals in a use of them for 
pure esthetic effect? In foreshortening 
of surfaces, in aérial perspectives attained 
through marvelously subtle gradations 
of tone, these Japanese artists are mas- 
ters. There are no crudities, no fumbling 
methods, no mistakes in taste. The hu- 
man form alone is still beyond them, if 
we may judge the possibilities of their 
attainment by their use of animal forms. 
In treatment of it they still miss values 
and fail to incorporate it in the general 
karmony and use an opaque white that 
obtrudes. Most Japanese excel in com- 
position ; these works are fairly Greek in 
attention to the little beauties that give 
soul to the perfected whole. That we re- 
spond to the color stimuli which they so 
subtly put forth in a set of values very 
high in our own color scale is due rather 
to the cultivation of our color sense 
through the beauty in old textiles and 
dawns, misty twilights and the shades of 
flowers, than through what European 
painting has taught us from first to last. 
“The Daybreak” and the “ Returning 
Ship,” by Hishida, make any painter of 
the West, less of a poet than Twachtman, 
seem blind to harmonies of color, and a 
glance from those two works to any 
others by the same artist at once sug- 
gested the idea that each of our own men 
is bound to a smaller set of individual 
color conventions than we often -realize. 
Aside from type of subject or any strong 
mannerism it is generally possible to pick 
the work of a Western painter instantly 
by the prevailing hue. With these two 
Japanese painters.color is far more than 
anything else a matter of significance. 
The prevailing hue expresses the mood 
represented, the mood of nature, not the 
mood of the man. Probably a Japanese 
critic would distinguish between the 
works of these two men through some 
subtler differences than those in color, 
but a Western observer would find it a 
task to do this. “The Sea,” by Yoko- 
yama, gives a glimpse of a naturalistic 
view of nature, but “The Waterfall ” 
and others by Hishida have similar char- 
acteristics, In pictures of trees: under 


various atmospheric effects, in a general 
color warmer than of old, and in perfect 
grasp of perspectives, European influence 
is shown; but in selection of subject, 
precision in detail, where detail is used, 
and the very past-mastery of water-color 
as a medium for conveying most deli- 
cately restrained emotional appeal, this 
“new Old School of Japan” is faith- 
fully preserving what its nation has most 
happily given to the world of beauty. 


+ 


Other Exhibitions of the Season’s 
End 


Nothing in painting could be more 
directly the antithesis of the Japanese in 
vision and rendering than the works of 
Mr. Perrine, shown in April at Durand- 
Ruel’s. Like them in power of subordi- 
nating what he does not need for his 
purpose, he is different in even the domi- 
nant personality of his work—a personal- 
ity that has a certain kind of manly vio- 
lence of much beauty. One would sus- 
pect temper from the unnecessary little 
plate on “ The Robbers,” bought by Car- 
negie Institute, calling attention to the 
fact that the Society of American Artists 
had rejected it. But Mr. Perrine may be 
forgiven lapses in taste for the value of 
his. convictions. The Palisades as he 
makes:us see them are the creations of 
forces we do not often face squarely in 
thought; the overpowering, the eternal, 
majestic and awful, evolved to rugged, 
many-sided actuality from chaos. The 
pictures are sad because they give us the 
shock of coming upon the unknowable 
things suddenly—in the night and with 
a great city so near—but they are not 
morbid and they belong to this particular 
day when we are well into a new and 
original century in art. 

Even less interesting than the earlier 
exhibition of the Water Color Club is the 
annual exhibition now on in Twenty- 
third Street. Why most of the exhibitors 
use water-color at all is a matter of won- 
der. Labored, heavy color that kills all 
intrinsic value in the fluid medium, silly 
or ineffectual figure subjects and very 
weak landscapes are in evidence in the 
collection. There are a few exceptions 
among the general weary mediocrities. 
Parton’s “ Moonrise” is one. It is sim- 
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ple in arrangement of mass, has good 
color and an interesting sky. Charlotte 
Coman’s “ Mountain Mist” is another. 
It has a pleasant surface as well as depth 
in color and strong drawing of a delicate 
kind. Dangerfield’s “ Deluge” is a seri- 
ous painting not unlike Bocklin in color 
and force. It is one of the best things 
here. Glenn Newell’s “ Toilers ” is good 
solid work and more of a picture than 
most of the others. Cullen Yates has two 
excellent landscapes. In four works 
Carlton T. Chapman has taken to the 
decorative and gives us most effective 
yachting pictures in strong sunlight and 
shadow. C. C. Cooper paints the “ Flat- 
iron” building on a wintry day and 
gives it the swaying shiplike look it has 
on an approach from north Fifth Av- 
enue. Two little heads of children by 
Laura Muntz are good in color. Louis 
Mora’s “ Cotillion Favors” is the only 
figure picture worth noting, and about it 
there lingers the serious student’s man- 
ner this young man has not yet out- 
grown. Mrs. Nicholls, as usual, shows a 
truer understanding of use of color 
washes than most of the others. 

The Grolier Club exhibited last month 
part of a very complete collection of 
Whistler’s etchings and dry prints—the 
remainder will be shown in the autumn. 


After the Battle.—Cariton T. Chapman. 
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To enjoy a Whistler more or less be- 
cause it is a print, “ Before the Butter- 
fly,” or “ With the Butterfly,” or “ With 
Butterfly Shaded,” is a privilege at- 
tained only through formation of the col- 
lector’s habit. This exhibition appealed 
particularly to that class of persons, but 
it was also an opportunity of seeing many 
rare designs by this great master etcher. 


5 


Arts and Crafts 


One of the most interesting of the recent 
exhibitions was that given for a fortnight 
commencing April 7th at the Windsor 
Arcade by Angelo del Nero. The fea- 
ture of M. Nero’s exhibit lies in his mas- 
terly reproduction in bronze, gold and sil- 
ver of classical fourteenth century pieces. 
Professor Nero, by means of analysis, 
has ascertained the constituent elements 
of the Italian soil from which the an- 
tique bronzes have been excavated, and 
which are covered with the patina so dear 
to the collector’s heart. By augmenting 
the corrosive elements revealed by an- 
alysis he has succeeded in producing 
patina in a few weeks that it took cen- 
turies of burial to duplicate. Some of 
his castings in bronze from live lobsters 
and other zoological forms are singularly 
beautiful as well as realistic. His pres- 


In American Water Color Society Exhibition 
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MUSIC, ART AND THE DRAMA 


Moonrise.—Arthur Parton. In American Water Color Society Wxhibition. 


ent exhibition is both serious and ar- 
tistic and deserves the most careful con- 


sideration. 
st 


The Month’s Important Plays 


The play of “ The Shepherd King,” 
which has just finished a successful sea- 
son in New York, was an interesting and 

, attractive presentation of the romantic 
early life of David as described in the 
Bible. Few plays have recently been pro- 
duced more worthy of serious attention. 
The subject is inherently dramatic. The 
story has been reproduced with an ap- 
preciative spirit. Mr. Wright Lorimer, 
the author, acted the title-role admirably 
and was excellently supported by a very 
competent company. The incidental mu- 
sic, which was especially composed for the 
play, and intentionally made to harmonize 
with the simplicity of early Hebraic 
music, was unusually fine. All the scenic 
effects were good, and every feature of 
the production was characterized by ex- 
treme care and attention to detail. So 
far was this carried that a special drop 
curtain, made of tapestry ornamented 
with designs in the life of David, was 


provided. The entire production was a 
brilliant picture of early Oriental life, re- 
minding one frequently of the production 
of “ Ben Hur” in New York last year. 
Mr. Lorimer in this work has shown that 
he has set for himself a high standard, 
and his work deserves cordial public sup- 
port. It is an instance of a play on a 
Biblical subject which has a seriousness 
and nobility of treatment appropriate to 
the subject, and which is presented in a 
manner equal to the highest achievements 
of modern dramatic production. 

To castigate vices and follies, small or 
large, is not so much the object of the 
comedy of to-day as it was in that of 
Aristophanes. In fact, in the play 
“Saucy Sally” at the New Lyceum we 
are expected to laugh over the peccadil- 
loes, if one may call them so, of the 
graceless “ Herbert Jocelyn” as he pulls 
himself out of scrape after scrape with 
his typical mother-in-law and his confid- 
ing wife. If he were twice the rascal that 
he is he would make his way into the 
good graces of the audience by his most 
ingenious and, one may almost say, de- 
licious twists and turns, helped out by the 
inimitable “ wreathed smiles ” of Charles 
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Hawtrey. The play is decidedly worth 
seeing. 

The “ Two Orphans ” was revived last 
month at the New Amsterdam Theatre 
with an all-star caste, in which such well- 
known players as Kyrle Bellew, Grace 
George and Clara Morris were among 
the principals. The play, which is one of 
the best melodramas ever written, was 
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The Rank of the Season’s Plays 


The dramatic season in New York is 
nearly over. It may be interesting to re- 
view the work of the winter, and to re- 
cord our estimate of the comparative ex- 
cellence of the different works presented. 
In our opinion the best dramatic produc- 
tions brought out in New York this win- 














Wright Lorimer in 


superbly presented and acted, tho it does 
not seem at this date to appeal to the 
emotions as it used to years ago. In the 
old times the whole audience would sob 
at the cruelty perpetrated on the blind 
orphan, while now scarcely a sniffle is 
heard. The play will always be worth 
seeing despite its archaisms. 

Julia Marlowe in the dramatization of 
Charles Major’s “When Knighthood 
Was in Flower ” gives an excellent inter- 
pretation of Mary Tudor, with her fits 
of anger and hoydenish frolics, alternat- 
ing with scenes of affection and self- 
sacrifice. However far the Princess 
Mary may be from her historical proto- 
type, she has so many traits in common 
with the modern girl as to captivate her 
audience. 


“The Shepherd King.’ 


’—Climax of Act II, The Slaying of Goliath 


ter, and their rank in merit, are as fol- 
lows: 


1. Most of the German and Italian 
operas at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
2. “ Hamlet ” by Forbes Robertson. 


3. “ The Merchant of Venice,” “ The 
Taming of the Shrew ” and “ The School 
for Scandal” by Ada Rehan. 


4. “As You Like It,” 
Night” and “She Stoops to Conquer 
by Miss Matthison and Mr. Greet. 


5. “Much Ado About Nothing” by 
the Century Players. 


6. “ Dante” by Sir Henry Irving. 
7. “ Ulysses” by Tyrone Power. 


8. “ The Admirable Crichton ” by Mr. 
Gillette. - 


“ Twelfth 


” 





THE TIMBER WOLVES 


g. “ Merely Mary Ann” by Eleanor 
Robson. ° 

10. “ Old Heidelberg ” and “ Ivan the 
Terrible ” by Richard Mansfield. 

11. “ The Shepherd King ” by Wright 
Lorimer, “Sweet Kitty Bellairs ” by Miss 
Henrietta Crosman, “Captain Dieppe” 
by John Drew, “Ranson’s Folly” by 
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Robert Edeson, “ The Pretty Sister of 
José” by Maude Adams. 

Very high commendation also should 
be given to the Murray Hill Theatre for 
usually producing excellent plays, with 
frequent changes of the bill, by a com- 
petent company, at a very cheap price. 


The Timber Wolves 


BY HERBERT.IVAN SWIFT 


WE are the wolves o’ the timber land— 
Me an’ the black an’ the bay! 

We work by the day for a pittance o’ pay, 
Pork for the man, an’ the horses’ hay! 
“ Slaves!” you say? 

“©’ the skid an’ the sleigh!” 

It’s the echoed word 

O’ the world you’ve heard; 

For the nags an’ me, 

Are the wind an’ the tree— 

And none so free!— 

We're czars o’ the lumberin’ band! 


We sound for the sun his reveillé— 
With the clank o’ the loggin’-chain, 

An’ the bitin’ pain o’ the frost disdain! 
We warm to the work and won’t complain. 
Chuck your Florida flowers !— 
Michigan woods for ours! 

Hills o’ snow and a hammerin’ bell! 
Four thousan’ scale as hard as shell! 
Get up, Jack!—Together, Nell! 

Break your tugs! 

Shake your lugs! 

Your frozen steam 

Is a Cuban dream, 

When vou sleep in the straw with me! 


The “slaves” are rollin’ the logs o’ towns! 
Give ’em the card they’ve drawn! 

The blood an’ brawn, an’ the liquor o’ dawn 
Are enough for us, we’re up an’ gone!— 

A ten-league run 

Is a race with the sun! 

The horses’ keep, 

And a cave. for. sleep— 

(Better abear than a shiverin’ sheep), 
Méat an’ bread, 

And a: blanket-bed; 

An’ the prayers for more we leave to clowns. 


To the hags o’ storm my song is hurled! 

My poem’s the creak o’ the hick’ry rack! 

The lash’s crack, in the woods rung back, 

Is a fire in the veins o’ the bay an’ black! 

How they dance, 

And heave an’ prance! 

Oh, wild an’ free, 

We're comrades three, 

Born o’ wind an’ wave! 

Little to lose or save— 

What o’ the grave? 

The boss of care is the king of the world! 
Harsor Sprincs, Micn, : 
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The Jessica Letters 


“ LETTER WRITING must be counted 
among the lost arts.” “ Penny postage 
has killed correspondence.” Such judg- 
ments as these passed current without 
challege not many years ago; just at the 
time when those letters were being writ- 
ten which, now published in memoirs, 
are delighting the world; just before the 
present recrudescence of epistolary ro- 
mance. There is no reason to doubt that 
there are now as much as there ever were 
interchanges of good letters, real letters, 
self-revelatory and ‘mutually analytical, 
such, in short, as The Jessica Letters.* 

Of course, the first question which 
arises in the mind of the reader is whether 
these letters are genuine or only a fiction- 
al form. It is obviously none of his busi- 
ness and, in this as in other anonymous 
correspondence recently published, it 
makes no particle of difference to their 
value or interest. Nevertheless, the 
reader “ wants to know,” and, not know- 
ing, finds pleasure in guessing. It would 
take a higher critic than the present 
writer to separate the original documents 
from the work of the redactors; still we 
are convinced by purely internal evi- 
dence that original documents there 
were, notwithstanding the ingeniously 
worded preface wherein the authors 
ostentatiously lay aside their masks. 
These masks are of gauze, not papier 
maché, and they accentuate rather than 
disguise the features of their wearers. It 
is too much to ask us to believe that the 
passion and tenderness expressed in some 
of these letters are altogether fictitious. 

One of the favorite pastimes of the 
Hotel de Rambouillet in the seventeenth 
century was the drawing of maps and the 
location of the boundaries of “ Le Pays 
de Tendresse.” In somewhat similar way 
we have the love-land of the twentieth 
century geographically described in re- 
cent letters. It is bounded on the east 
and the west by the “ Kempton-Wace 
-Letters.” It is bounded on the north and 
the south by the Jessica Letters. 

Philip and Jessica are opposites, not 
merely by reason of sex, but in every 





_* THE Jessica Lerrprs. An Editor’s Romance. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.10. 
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other way as well, and the chief interest 
of the book lies in the way in which the 
passing show of life and letters is inter- 
preted by such different temperaments. 
In Philip the natural coldness and self- 
restraint of the Northerner have been 
stiffened into greater severity and con- 
ventionality by his classical training and 
his profession of critic. Even his deep 
and earnest love causes no tremors in his 
literary style. Jessica is the typical South- 
ern woman, in whom all distinctively 
feminine traits are intensified and, per- 
haps purposely, exaggerated. She is 
rash, repentant and romantic. Altho in 
preparing the copy for the press her 
dropped r’s are restored, any one could 
tell that she is Southern by many pecu- 
liarities of style, such as the constant use 
of the word “lady.” Philip treats the 
English language with the greatest re- 
spect. He would not venture to use a 
word in a sense for which he could not 
quote an authority at least as far back as 
the seventeenth century, Catullus pre- 
ferred. Jessica plays ball with her words 
and they bound and strike in the most 
unexpected places. The book is one 
to delight the distinctively “literary 
reader.” 

The book ends happily. Or, to speak 
more exactly, the lovers are united, and 
it is a question how well two tempera- 
ments so dissimilar and apparently in- 
compatible will agree in the closer rela- 
tions of married life. It may be that a 
second installment of their letters will ap- 
pear some years hence; this time in the 
newspaper reports of the divorce court. 
The plot is no more complicated than 
plots are in real life; the most serious 
obstacle the lovers have to overcome is 
the old-fashioned loyalty of Jessica to the 
old-fashioned objections of, her father. 

Apart from its interest as a romance 
and as a portrayal of personality, the 
book has value on account of its criticism 
of modern social and literary tendencies. 
Philip is not at all in harmony with the 
dominant movement of the times, which 
gives almost exclusive importance to the 
material improvement of the laboring 
classes, as the following quotation shows. 
A man who nowadays dares put the ele- 
vation of the masses into the subjunctive 
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mode is sufficiently unusual to merit at- 
teution. 

“IT have tried to show how from one ideal to 
another mankind has passed to this present 
sham ideal, or no-ideal, wherein it welters as 
in a sea of boundless sentimentalism. I have 
tried to show that because men to-day have no 
vision beyond material comfort and the science 
of material things—that for this reason their 
aims and actions are divided between the sick- 
ly sympathies of Hull House and the sordid 
cruelties of Wall Street. And I have written 
that the only true service to mankind in this 
hour is to rid one’s self once for all of the 
canting unreason of ‘equality and brother- 
hood, to rise above the coils of material get- 
ting, and to make noble and beautiful and free 
one’s own life. Sodom would have been saved 
had the angel of the Lord found therein only 
ten righteous men, and our hope to-day de- 
pends primarily, not on the elevation of the 
masses (though this, too, were desirable), but 
on the ability of a few men to hold fast the 
ancient truth and hand it down to those who 
come after. So shall beauty and high thought 


not perish from the earth—‘ Doing righteous- 
ness, make glad your heart!’ ” 


ce 
A New Geology 


In this book * of nearly 650 pages we 
have the first volume of the long prom- 





* GEOLOGY. By 7'. O. Chamberlin and Rollin D. 
Salisbury. Vol. I. Geologic Processes and Their 
Results. American Science Series, Advanced 
Course. ] ew York: Henry Holt & Co. 
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ised work on geology from these authors. 
The result seems to have been worth the 
waiting. While no book can ever take 
the place of Dana’s Manual of Geology 
as an authority and a source book for 
work in American geology, there has long 
been a need for a book that should unite 
comprehensive treatment with a more 
interesting and readable style. The 
names of the authors guarantee the ac- 
curacy of this work, and the first vol- 
ume is evidence of their ability to pre- 
sent scientific material even of a tech- 
nical character in a most interesting 
form. The book has been written with 
its usefulness to the student constantly 
in mind ; perhaps the most striking char- 
acteristic of the work is the evident sym- 
pathy that exists in the minds of the au- 
thors for the beginner in geology. The 
words of the authors in their preface 
may be applied to the general reader as 
well as to the technical student: 


“Throughout the work the central purpose 
has been not merely to set forth the present 
status of knowledge, but to present it in such 
a way that the student will be introduced to 
the methods and spirit of the science, led to a 
sympathetic interest in its progress, and pre- 
pared to receive intelligently and to welcome 
cordially its future advances. Where practi- 
cable, the text has been so shaped that the stu- 
dent may follow the steps which have led to 








Erosion in the Arid Region. From Chamberlin and Salisbury’s Geology. Henry Holt & Co. 
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present conclusions. In these and 
other respects the purpose has been to take 
the student into the fraternity of geologists, 
and to reveal to him the true state of the de- 
velopment of the science.” 

In general, the plan of the work differs 
much from that of previous books; in- 
stead of treatment under the various 
heads of dynamic geology, stratigraphic 
geology, physiographic geology, etc., the 
authors have grasped the fact that to 
beginners and laymen the science of 
geology is essentially a history of the 
earth and they have planned their work 
to present the various forces of the earth 
as elements in its developmental history. 
In the first chapter is given a discussion 
of the earth in its planetary relations, and 
of the three envelops of the earth, the 
air, water and solid land ; the dimensions, 
relations and interactions of the three 
envelops are outlined and form a basis 
for the more detailed discusions of the 
rest of the book. Chapters II to VI are 
concerned with the action of the atmos- 
phere and water (rivers, underground 
water and ocean) on the land. Then a 
chapter on the origin and classification 
of rocks, followed by chapters on struc- 
ture and deformation of the rocks, vol- 
canic and earthquake activities, etc. The 
final chapters deal with the relation of 
life to the earth and pave the way for 
the second volume. 

Especial attention is paid in the 
first part of the work to surface 
agencies in the development of val- 
leys and land forms in general, and 
the material is presented with a wealth 
of new suggestion and illustration that 
is very attractive. The same may be 
said of the chapter upon Ice Work, 
where the long labors of the senior au- 
thor have permitted him to speak at first 
hand. Perhaps very few men who have 
learned the older classification of rocks 
on the mineralogical basis will be willing 
to take up the suggested classification 
based on the chemical composition of 
the rocks, with its great number of 
new terms, but this may perhaps be 
adopted by the new generation of stu- 
dents. Nowhere in the book have the 
authors hesitated to put forth new the- 
ories and to depart from the traditions 
of geology, but there is also no lack of 
good argument to support the theories. 

The class of illustration is especially to 
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be commended; there has been no use of 
hackneyed plates and diagrams. The 
subjects are well chosen and the execu- 
tion is of the first order. A large num- 
ber of maps and portions of maps have 
been taken from the publications of the 
United States Geological Survey, and 
printed in the original form and colors, 
serve not only to illustrate the points 
made, but to familiarize the student with 
such publications. The public as well 
as the authors and publishers are to be 
congratulated on the appearance of the 
book. “ 


Seven Novels 


Now that war in the Orient has at- 
tracted particular attention to Russia, 
The Fugitive* will be read with inter- 
est, since it is an exposure of some Rus- 
sian characteristics that are evidenced 
even in her relation to the Manchurian 
situation. This, however, is the story of 
a Russian Jew, “in search of a home.” 
From it we gather that Slavonic perse- 
cution is singularly unenlightened and 
brutal, and would indeed be unendur- 
able to any but Jews, who have had a 
long experience in bearing the cruelty 
of Gentile Pharisees. But the really 
notable feature of the book is the ex- 
planation it contains of the Jewish tem- 
perament—not an excuse or a plea for 
him, but a revelation of the very heart 
of Israel. Considered in this way the 
racial traits popularly charged against 
the Jew become explicable. His cow- 
ardice becomes the natural shrinking of 
a sensitive and artistic temperament, of 
which he is no more ashamed than a 
woman is of her timidity; his greed is a 
pathetic self defense, and his superstition 
is an ancient but still splendid mysticism. 
All of which is dramatized in scenes that 
are native to Russia, the squalor of the 
peasant, the perjury, license and bribery 
of the Government official, and surviving 
all, the softly unscruplous Jew. But 
passing through these familiar phases of 
development the young hero, who bears 
a remarkable psychic likeness to the old 
prophets, so entirely has he been nour- 
ished spiritually and intellectually upon 
Old Testament Scripture, is brought sud- 
denly face to face with the modern world 
New York: 





* Tre Focitive. By Hera Brudno. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
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of thought in science and in religion. 
The effect is curious. Unlike the Gen- 
tile, his astutely critical mind refuses to 
reconcile the old with the new by in- 
genious and plausible explanations. 
Neither has he the Occidertal courage 
to choose deliberately between material- 
ism and the ancient, ever refreshing hope 
of immortality. And the book closes 
with him halting vaguely between these 
issues, an agnostical attitude that is 
characteristic of the modern Jew. But 
the story is told in an admirable literary 
style and with dramatic fervor, rather 
than power. 

It is possible for a novel to be a work 
of literary art, and yet fall far short of 
the author’s record as a writer of fiction, 
a distinction suggested by Mrs. Dude- 
ney’s new book, The Story of Susan.* 
She has made out of the characters and 
of the situation all that can be made; 
the trouble is that neither is sufficiently 
significant to call forth her best efforts. 
Many will recall that wonderful woman 
in “ Spindle and Plough.” The year she 
appeared in her old English garden there 
was scarcely another heroine in current 
fiction to be compared with her, she was 
so large, capable and tender. She passed 
from one ordeal to another easily, as one 
nobly able to bear great burdens and to 
endure great sorrows. Now with the 
genius to create a character of this kind, 
it is a matter for regret that Mrs. Dude- 
ney should waste her gifts in the por- 
trayal of this pretty lady’s maid, 
“Susan,” in the midst of a religious 
situation, where she is as much out of 
place as a canary bird would be in the 
choir of heaven. Not that such do not 
exist as she represents, but they should 
be left for so many other writers who 
can do nothing else but interpret the 
morbid and unnatural. 

Among the clever novels of American 
life just out, one of the best is An Evans 
of Suffolk.t The scenes are laid in Bos- 
ton; the author has discovered with ex- 
quisite humor the remote historical an- 
gle from which a conservative family 
there view the passing of the vulgar 
trend of events in the world about them. 
Few writers would have undertaken the 


* THe Story or Susan. By Mrs. Henry Dude- 
ney. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

+ AN Evans or SUFFOLK. By Grace Farquhar. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $1.50. 
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sacrilege of interpreting old-fashioned 
Boston society, and few have been more 
successful in the literary result. Natural- 
ly an interesting story could not be writ- 
ten with only thoroughbred Mayflower 
aristocrats, sobered still by Puritan 
consciences, for the dramatis persone, 
so the author has valiantly introduced 
two sensational characters. “ An Evans 
of Suffolk” is a very dissipated, incon- 
venient black sheep English gentleman, 
who finally shoots himself in the most 
vulgar manner on the family doorstep, 
and the hero marries a beautiful but 
mysterious young woman.. Whenever 
the lady shows off. by letting down 
her long hair in the presence of the 
hero, it is a bad sign; and it is the worst 
possible sign in a tightly crimped place 
like Boston. Thus, the reader is led to 
suspect the ancestral authenticity of this 
pretty woman because she goes through 
this Circe performance the first chance 
she gets; how much more, then, would 
a blue-strained Boston household sus- 
pect her? It is fortunate indeed that she 
is not burned for a witch. The explana- 
tion is that she is a figment of the au- 
thor’s own imagination, and really im- 
possible to the sacred centers of Boston 
domesticity. 

It is always an occasion for anxiety. to 
a young author’s friends when he be- 
gins to flood the market with his literary 
wares. A stagnation of the imagina- 
tion generally follows such a freshet of 
ideas. But the fact that Mr. Frank 
Spearman has published three novels 
within little more than a year’s time looks 
very much as if he is determined to de- 
liver himself once for all and have done 
with it. We sincerely hope he will quit 
when he has finished! So far there is 
no appreciable loss in the quality and 
power of his work, altho The Close of 
the Day,* his latest story, is not so in- 
teresting. as “ The Daughter of a Mag- 
nate,” and the situation will prove less 
popular. But it is one of the few novels 
of the day in-which the life of the stage 
is treated courteously and with artistic 
appreciation. The heroine is an actress 
and the hero is a man of the world, but 
there is no immorality cunningly devised 
behind the scenes to teach the young 


Frank H. Spear- 
Co. $1.25. 





* THE CLOSE OF THE Day. B 
man.. New York: D. Appleton 
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reader the dangers of the profession. 
This is a salacious insincerity of which 
the author is apparently incapable. 

Evidently there is a lack of literary in- 
telligence in the South. The average 
author from that section does not lack 
for sense or wit, but his artistic perspec- 
tive is primitive, and there is no hope 
for him so long as he keeps his grand- 
father’s tombstone in the front yard of 
his imagination, from which to take his 
sight upon every situation. And he is 
the only artist known to the literary 
world who persistently sets his own fam- 
ily homestead in the midst of every land- 
scape. Indeed, that is generally the 
purpose for which he writes the book. 
An illustration of this is seen in The 
White Castle of Louisiana.* The book 
is an interesting and instructive hodge 
podge of Southern customs and tradi- 
tions, dressed up in characters black, 
white and yellow. But it is apparent 
that the author never wrote a book be- 
fore, and that she should never have 
written this one. A part of its inco- 
herence is due to the fact that she begun 
it “long ago, simply and for pastime, 
etc.” It is a curious density on the part 
of such writers that they should imagine 
this exposition of their literary short- 
coming is also a justification. The point 
is, if the thing was written for personal 
pastime, why inflict it upon a long suf- 
fering public? 

We should have a statute of literary 
limitations in this country by which an 
author might be forcibly retired when 
he reached the stage of romantic gar- 
rulity. In that case, Mr. Cyrus Town- 
send Brady would be among the first to 
be relieved of his ink-pot. He has a 
fatal facility for writing sentimental 
foolishness about the South. His last 
novel ¢ is a sort of doll-baby drama, with 
the scenes laid in Charleston, during the 
Civil War, of course. The heroine is a 
young lady in a pink dress, with a white 
veil on her hat,’ who nurses wounded 
soldiers; trembles in the arms of her 
lover ; gets him locked up in her “ strong 
room” to keep him from going upon 4 
dangerous expedition that has been in- 
trusted to him; confesses to the general 


rn THE WHITE CASTLE By M. R. ‘Ailenroc. Louis- 
ville: John P. Marton & Co. $1.25. 

+ A LITTLE TRAITOR TO THF SoutH. By Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. New York: The Macmillan Go. 
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when she discovers that her lover is about 
to be shot, and is at last hastily married 
to him by order of the military staff to 
save further trouble! Mr. Brady is the 
sort of story writer whom very young 
boarding school girls would call a “ dear 
old thing!” 

Along with the ‘Southern novels may 
be mentioned Josephine Sawyer’s book, 
All’s Fair in Love,* because the arti- 
ficial stvle of the historical novelist bears 
a strong resemblance to that of most 
Southern writers of fiction. The scenes 
are laid on the Scottish border in the 
fifteenth century, during the Regency of 
the Duke of Albany. As is usually the 
case in these romances, two hot tempered 
men are in love with one woman; the 
historical novelist always begins without 
enough ladies to go around, and some 
one is abducted, or nearly killed before 
the impromptu maiden is found. In this 
volume, her advent is hailed with relief 
bv the peaceably minded reader. But 


when all is said, it is really a pretty tale 
as these tales go, and the illustrations 
are especially fine. 


Ancient and Modern. By Mary 


Elegies ; 
Trenton: Albert Brandt 


Lloyd. Vol. I. 

1903. $1.50 net. 

The two volumes, of which this is the 
first, promise to be an acceptable addi- 
tion to our anthologies. The field of 
what the compiler calls ‘“ memorial” 
poetry is a wide one and contains 
sume of the masterpieces of ancient and 
modern literature. The collection will 
place in the hands of readers speci- 
mens with which they might not 
otherwise become acquainted. The 
name “elegy,” undoubtedly, in mod- 
ern usage, may be applied to any 
serious poem which has a note of sad- 
ness, whether or not that sadness deep- 
ens to poignant grief; and Miss Lloyd's 
preliminary study of the elegy, in this 
sense, is a careful, able and instructive 
critique of the best specimens from the 
time of the Hebrew King David to mod- 
ern days. Exception, however, can be 
taken to the use made of the term 
“elegiac.” In literature the word is not 
recognized as the adjective correspond- 
ing to the noun elegy, but is reserved as 


Josephine Caroline 
ead & Co. $1.50. 


* ALI’s Farr IN Love. B 
Sawyer. New York: Dodd, 
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a technical term for a form of verse. In 
Greek and Latin poetry this is a distich 
consisting of a hexameter followed by a 
pentameter, and the author of the essay 
recognizes this on page 24. In English 
poetry elegiac stanzas consist of four 
iambic pentameters rhyming alternately, 
as in Gray’s “ Elegy.” To speak of a son- 
net, an ode and various modes of lyric 
as “elegiac” is confusing. The present 
volume contains an admirable selection, 
beginning with a beautiful funeral hymn 
from the Rig Veda and bringing us 
down to Congreve, who died in 1729. In 
the case of foreign originals the trans- 
lator’s name is generally appended, bnt 
there are four sonnets from Petrarch of 
rare quality from which it is unfortunate- 
ly omitted. 
; se 
Windsor Castle. By W. H. Ainsworth 
The English Dance of Death. By the author 
of “ Dr. Syntax.” Two vols. 
The Fables of AZsop and Others. 
The Second Tour of Dr. Syntax. 
The Tower of London. By W. H. Ainsworth. 
The Life of a Sportsman. By Nimrod. 
The Analysis of the Hunting Field. 
York: D. Appleton & Co., $1.75 a vol. 


These volumes are a part of a series 
of works of the early part of the last 
century which are famous for the illus- 
trations as well as the text, and in each 
case both the original text and the illus- 
trations are exactly reprinted, many of 
them pleasingly in color. Thus the mul- 
titude of colored designs in The Dance 
of Death are by Rowlandson; those of 


New 


Fables and The Second Tour by Thomas. 


Bewick ; those of The Tower of London, 
a hundred of them, by George Cruik- 
shank, and those in The Life of a Sports- 
man and The Analysis of a Hunting 
Field by Henry Alten. The type of these 
16mo volumes is clear, the paper good, 
and the illustrations attractive as speci- 
mens of a style in drawing and color 
which much pleased our grandparents in 
their youth. x. 


Christopher Columbus. His Life, His Work 
and His Remains. By John Boyd Thach- 
er. Vol. III. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, $9.00. 

The present volume completes this 
sumptuous and richly illustrated work, 
which we have reviewed at considerable 
length on the appearance of the previous 
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volumes (see pp. 1460, 3129 of last year). 
Volume III is devoted to the portraits 
and handwriting of Columbus, his death, 
burial and exhumations, and his descend- 
ants. It contains an appendix of im- 
portant documents and an exhaustive in- 
dex to the whole work. 


& 
Pebbles 


“Pocks vopiscuM,” said the physician, as 
he glanced at the face of his patient—Columbia 
Jester. 


....What words may be pronounced quicker 
and shorter by adding syllables to them?— 
“Quick and short.”—The Educational Review. 


....-Having voted strongly for municipal 
ownership, Chicago now has only to get the 
consent of the street railways to realize its 
hopes.—The Detroit Tribune. 


....A book publisher declares that no first- 
class fiction is being produced these days. Let 
him keep his eye on the resolutions of the 
political conventions.—The Kansas City Jour- 
nal. 


....We regret to announce to the poetical 
that when the day’s work is done, we are too 
tired to take a child by each hand, and lead 
them off to the woods to learn the Lesson in 
the Violet—Atchison Globe. 


...-A remarkable duck story comes from 
Nantes, France. Some fishermen were out at 
sea during a terrific thunderstorm, when sud- 
denly a number of roasted ducks fell into their 
boat. The lightning had struck a flock and 
cooked the birds to a turn !—Argonaut. 


There was a young man of Deraggon 
Who had a perpetual sleepy look: 
He lay with a straw 
Well stuck in his jaw, 
And the other end stuck in a flagon. 
—Yale Record. 


....T’ve come to tell you, sir, that the 
photographs you took of us the other day are 
not at all satisfactory. Why, my husband looks 
like an ape!” “Well, madam, you should 
have thought of that before you had him 
taken.”—-The Woman’s Journal. 


There was a table in our house, 
And he was very wise, sir; 
The maid took off his glasses, so 
He couldn’t use his eyes, sir. 


But when he found he couldn’: see, 
And heard the chairs “ haw, haw,” sir, 
He turned the laugh right back at them, 
He took a cup and saucer. 
—Cornell Widow. 
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The Abuse of Tariff Protection 


SENATOR ALDRICH says that the tariff 
question will be the principal, if not the 
only, issue of the campaign. It is true 
that certain other questions which have 
been prominent, or even paramount, in 
recent campaigns will not excite the aver- 
age voter’s partisan energy this year. But 
at the present time there is no evidence 
that a tariff contest on old and familiar 
lines is to overshadow all other contro- 
versies in the approaching struggle for 
control of the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government. There is 
no sign that we are to have a tariff battle 
in which protection will be required to de- 
fend itself against free trade, free raw 
materials, or duties for revenue only. If 
the tariff shall be a leading issue, it will 
take that place by reason of association 
with the question of the Trusts, and on 
account of the relation existing between 
some of the tariff duties and certain in- 
dustrial combinations. 

Many years ago it was the custom to 
defend protective duties by the argument 
that competition in the industries estab- 
lished under the shelter of them would 
speedily reduce the price of the protected 
products. Modern conditions and tend- 
encies have shelved that argument. It is 
true that competition prevails in some of 
our protected industries, where prices are 
determined by it, and where the margin 
of profit continues to be narrow; but the 
general tendency is to suppress competi- 
tion by combination, in order that higher 
prices and much larger profits may be 
obtained. Economy in production is not 
wholly ignored, but we see no evidence 
that the chief aim of those who combine 
is to secure it. 

When competition from abroad has 
been shut out by a high tariff, the making 
of combinations in the protected market 
is suggested and invited because the prof- 
its to be obtained are so large—much 
larger than can be acquired by the sup- 
pression of local competition where there 
are no protective duties. A comprehen- 
sive combination in our protected market 
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may be able for a time to exact prices 
higher by 50 per cent. than those that 
would be the result of competition. The 
combination does not fear an invasion of 
competition from abroad, for such com- 
petition is excluded by the tariff wall. 
The abnormal profits thus obtained sug- 
gest stock-watering, overcapitalization 
and other evils noted in the growth of 
our Trusts. It is in this way that a high 
protective tariff, while not in a strict 
sense the “ mother” or creator of com- 
binations, invites the making of them and 
enriches those who ite able thus to tak. 
advantage of the high duties. Obviously, 
these beneficiaries of combinations shel- 
tered by the tariff oppose any reduction 
of the duties and even seek to have them 
increased. Their influence, commonly 
being that of great wealth, has much 
weight. 

Some of these protected combinations 
sell their products abroad at prices very 
much lower than those which they exact 
from their own fellow-citizens who voted 
to give them the protection which they 
abuse. Mr. Littlefield, a loyal Repub- 
lican, said in the House two weeks ago 
that it was the policy of the Republican 
party that duties so abused should be cut 
down. He knew of ro Republican, he 
added, who did not hold this opinion. No 
one on his side of the House interrupted 
him with a disclaimer. But such an 
abuse of the high duties has been notori- 
ous for years. Has the Republican party 
in Congress proposed to reduce any of 
these rates? Has not any Republican 
who suggested a revision of the protec- 
tion so abused been regarded as a heretic 
and a disturber of the peace? 

The steel rail trade furnishes a plain 
example of this discrimination in favor 
of foreigners. Here is an industry in 
which the combination has for a long 
time been substantially complete. All the 
manufacturers have been in the Asso- 
ciation, which is controlled by the great 
Steel Corporation, to which more than 
half of the rail output is allotted. At 
the combination price, last year’s entire 
output had a value of more than $78,- 
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000,000. For several years the com- 
bination’s unvarying price to buyers in 
the United States has been $28 per ton 
at the mills. But members are permitted 
to sell abroad at much lower figures. To 
the Canadian Pacific road, just across 
the boundary, they recently sold 30,000 
tons, delivered at Montreal, for $21%, 
which was less than $20 at the mill. 

The president of a railroad in Georgia 
says that he paid $28 for rails to be laid 
on that road, and that rails were at the 
same time offered to him at $20 for a 
road in Honduras in which he was inter- 
ested. The officers of a road that lies 
partly in Texas and partly in Mexico 
have paid $28 at the mill for rails to be 
laid in Texas, and only $24 for rails de- 
livered at Tampico for the Mexican part 
of their property. Members of the As- 
sociation have sometimes said that these 
sales were made in order that the mills 
might be kept running. Such an excuse 
is an insult to the intelligence of the 
American people. Could not the mills 
be kept at work as easily by selling these 
rails to Americans? Has there been a 
time in the last four years when the de- 
mard could not be greatly increased by 
reducing the ring price of $28? In the 
end, of course, it is the American people, 
the American consumers, that pay for 
the rails. 

In other branches of the iron industry, 
and in other industries, similar discrimi- 
nation is practiced. It has been said 
that the steel industry is not controlled 
by combinations, because the Steel Cor- 
poration makes only 65 per cent. of the 
output. But, as in the case of rails, so in 
the production of billets, sheet bars, 
structural steel, plates, and other forms, 
output and prices for the entire industry 
are controlled by Associations or Pools, 
in each of which the Steel Corporation is 
the dominant member. There is a price 
for the Americans who gave the indus- 
try protection, and a much lower one for 
the foreigner who buys American nails, 
billets, bars, etc., of which more than 
45,000 tons were shipped from Eastern 
ports in March. The difference in the 
two prices of nails was at one time so 
great that a trader bought a cargo for 
export, took it across the Atlantic, 
brought it back, paid the duties, and even 
then sold it here profitably at a price 
lower than that which the combination 


exacted from buyers in the home market. 

If the tariff becomes a leading or the 
chief issue, attack will be made upon 
such abuses of protection rather than 
upon the principle of protection and a 
fair application of it, against which a 
majority cannot be brought to the polls. 
We believe, however, that upon the ques- 
tion of reducing duties profitably used 
by monopolistic combinations or rings 
that discriminate in prices against the 
people of their own land, if it could be 
submitted to the country by itself, nine- 
tenths of the voters, Republicans as well 
as Democrats, would demand reduction. 
A Republican promise to revise and re- 
duce these duties in 1905 will not be a 
sufficient answer to the question, “ Why 
did you not cut them down in the Fifty- 
seventh and Fifty-eighth Congresses?” 
It would be unwise for the party to at- 
tempt a defense of them and to say that 
they ought not to be touched. 

On the other hand, if the Opposition 
seeks to make such tariff revision a lead- 
ing issue, it should not forget that a part 
of the profits which combinations have 
gained by monopolistic prices exacted 
under the shelter of high duties has been 
yielded up to labor, not willingly, as a 
rule, but in response to pressure from 
the unions. This part, so far as it may 
still be seen in their wages, the workmen 
will not be inclined to surrender. 


2 
Defenders of the Bible 


THE American Bible League, which 
held a convention in this city last week, 
has for its avowed purpose the defense 
of the Bible. The form of application for 
membership thus defines the conclusion 
which must be reached by the studies of 
its members: , 


“Believing in the divine origin, inspiration, 
integrity and supreme authority of the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament, I desire 
to become a member of the American Bible 
League.” 

Memberships are of four kinds, involv- 
ing a payment of $1, $10, $100 and $500. 
The sessions of the convention lasted 
three days, and the addresses were de- 
voted to the “ defense of the Bible” un- 
der such heads as “ The Present Assault 
on the Bible,” “ Practical Consequences 
of the Attack on the Bible,” “ Ground- 
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lessness of Rationalistic Claims,” “‘ The 
Evolutionary Fad.” The speakers in- 
cluded several men of scholarly dis- 
tinction: President Patton and Pro- 
fessor Wilson, of Princeton; Professor 
Osgood, of Rochester; Professor Wolf, 
of Gettysburg, and Professor Wright, of 
Oberlin, and a number of clergymen 
noted for their strict conservatism, such 
as Dr. Plumb, Dr. Booth and Dr. Burrill. 
The teachers of Old and New Testament 
in our theological seminaries were repre- 
sented by Professors Osgood and Wil- 
son, but the chief task of defense was put 
upon others, as the biblical experts were 
few. 

The Bible League does not represent a 
healthy or courageous attitude toward 
the Bible. The Bible needs study, not 
defense. Students of the Bible are not 
its enemies, but its friends. The proper 
sentiment toward any investigation of the 
Bible is not that of hostility, but of co- 
operation and friendship. To attack the 
higher critics or the believers in evolu- 
tion as enemies of the Bible is a suicidal 
kind of war. It is the most effective way 
of discrediting the Bible. 

And yet this is the method chosen by 
the organizers of this League. They pub- 
lish a monthly magazine called The Bible 
Student and Teacher, of which four 
numbers have appeared. It is devoted to 
attacks on higher criticism and modern 
science, the conclusions of which it de- 
clares to be as vicious and dangerous as 
the teachings of Thomas Paine. 

Why should any lover of truth be 
afraid of investigation, no matter how 
radical? Whoever knew truth worsted 
in a fair encounter? If these men do not 
think the conclusions reached by nine- 
tenths of our biblical scholars and ninety- 
nine hundredths of our scientific men are 
true, let them meet the enemy in the fair 
field of discussion; one David, even a 
Burrill, could overthrow the whole army 
if armed with the sling of good argument 
and genuine scholarship. That is better 
and braver far than to stand off and 
make faces at the Philistines. 

We do not like to say it, but there is the 
look of a big publishing and financial 
scheme behind this League. In _ these 
days of rival publishing establishments 
behind Bible Lessons, Young People’s 
Societies, etc., it is not too invidious to 
suggest this. We have mentioned the 
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appeal for membership of the League at 
assorted rates. At the last session of the 
Conference the General Secretary opened 
the purpose in view. It involves the 
establishment of branches for Bible de- 
fense in every State, city and village in 
the country. These are to be connected 
with Sunday schools, and the million and 
a half teachers are to be supplied with a 
series of Bible Primers, as a first in- 
stallment, of which one has been isued, 
also Bible tracts—one or two now for 
sale—and these to be followed by larger 
works, up to an extensive Bible diction- 
ary, which shall rival in size and com- 
pleteness the Hastings “Bible Diction- 
ary” and the “Encyclopedia Biblica.” 
This is a large financial scheme and will 
provide employment and profit for the 
successful managers. It will appeal to a 
great many who really fear that the Bible 
is in danger. 

These men are going at it in the right 
way for profit for the managers, but not 
in the right way for the search after 
truth. They confessedly take the po- 
sition not of investigators, but of advo- 
caters. They first reach their conclusion 
and then defend it in every way. It is, 
for all they say, safe to make and to wel- 
come the most searching investigation of 
old beliefs, whether in science or history 
or philosophy or theology. Many old be- 
liefs may be given up, but the sure con- 
clusion is truer beliefs, and truer beliefs 
are always safer. So let the critics argue 
at their own sweet will on two sides or 
many sides. If certain venerable beliefs 
get argued out of court, let them; it will 
be “ dangerous ” then to cling to them. 
And let this be always remembered, that 
high ethics and genuine religion are 
safest with the newest discoverable 
truth; and that, above all other liberty, 
must we value the fearless, untrammeled 
search for truth which has no fear of the 


consequences. 
Sd 


The Monroe Doctrine Not Ob- 


solete 


PROFESSOR MUNSTERBERG, of Harvard, 
tells us, and tells the Germans, that the 
Monroe Doctrine is obsolete, or soon 
will be, because the reasons for it have 
passed. There is no longer, he says, any 
danger of tyranny trying to suppress 
liberty, for the nations of Europe, Rus- 
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sia excepted, have the same liberty, under 
somewhat different forms, that we have. 
And no longer, he tells us, would colo- 
nization of South America by European 
nations be any peril to the safety of our 
Republic. Accordingly, the reason being 
passed, the rule should pass, and we 
ought not to cling to the anachronism 
which forbids European territorial ag- 
gression on this Western Continent. 

The argument has a little plausibility, 
but it overlooks an important considera- 
tion ; and that is, that from the beginning 
the Monroe Doctrine had in view the 
protection of other American nations 
which had followed our example in as- 
serting their independence as well as 
our own safety and welfare. That is, 
from the beginning it was not wholly 
selfish. 

In 1826, when John Quincy Adams, 
the real author of the Monroe Doctrine, 
was President, and Henry Clay Secre- 
tary of State, and Calhoun, Webster, 
Van Buren, Polk, Benton, Buchanan, 
Hayne, Randolph and Dickerson were in 
Congress, after months of animated de- 
bates over the question whether the 
United States should join other Ameri- 


can nations in an armed league against 
possible European attack, ‘the House of 
Representatives passed a resolution de- 
clining to join such as league, and added 
these words: 


“The people of the United States should be 
left free to act, in any crisis, in such manner 
as their feelings of friendship toward those 
republics, or as their honor and policy, may at 
the time dictate.” 

This was a distinct statement that two 
purposes were held in view from the be- 
ginning as to the Monroe Doctrine. One 
purpose, the first here mentioned, was 
“friendship toward those republics,” 
purely unselfish; the other was our 
“honor and policy,” which concerns our 
own interests. This is entirely over- 
looked by Professor Miinsterberg in his 
conclusion and prophecy. Because he 
thinks our selfish interests are no longer 
endangered, he also thinks we have no 
further reason to insist on the Doctrine. 
We can, he judges, let Germany seize the 
half of Brazil, as if we had no “ feelings 
of friendship” for that country, which 
would be outraged if its autonomy were 
attacked. 

Some people seem to have a constitu- 


tional difficulty in conceiving how a wave 
of generous sentiment can sweep over 
a country and control or reverse the in- 
fluence of other selfish considerations. 
They will not see that anything but self- 
interest led us into the war with Spain. 
To them President Cleveland’s defense 
of Venezuela was profitless buncombe. 
They can see but one side of the Monroe 
Doctrine. But times change, and the 
reason for it which concerned our own 
protection became weaker, until it was 
almost evanescent, while the reason of 
friendship has grown more controlling. 
We are not afraid for ourselves, but for 
Brazil in any such proposed seizing of 
her territory as the Powers of Europe 
have been guilty of in Africa and China. 

The principal countries of our conti- 
nent, Mexico, Brazil, Chile and Argen- 
tina, are now fairly well governed under 
constitutions that work well. We im- 
agine that their citizens of foreign birth 
would not exchange the governments 
under which they live and the liberty 
they enjoy for the taxes and restraints 
of Italy and Germany. Under the guar- 
antee of the Monroe Doctrine these na- 
tions have grown strong and their insti- 
tutions firm. The Doctrine has borne 
good fruit. We cannot say as much yet 
for Venezuela or Colombia or Uruguay 
or Peru or Santo Domingo. But they 
should be left to work out their own sal- 
vation. They will do it in another fifty 
years if they are let alone; and that we 
propose shall be their privilege. 


s 
Typhoid Inspection of Oysters 


A CONSTANT source of solicitude for 
the Department of Health of New York 
City is the series of typhoid fever cases 
that keep on occurring. They are not 
frequent enough to deserve the name of 
an epidemic. They do not occur in any 
special quarter of the city except under 
certain circumstances, and they are so 
scattered and, compared to the whole 
number of the population, so infrequent 
that it is very evident that they are not 
due to the water supply, which is the 
usual source of the disease. A certain 
number of cases of typhoid fever every 
year are traced to the milk supply. The 
milk from farms on which cases of ty- 
phoid fever have. occurred, or from 
dairies situated along streams into which 
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the excreta of typhoid fever patients find 
their way, may and does actually prove a 
source of typhoid contagion. For the 
remaining cases two causes are usually 
appealed to. One is raw oysters and the 
other is raw vegetables of various kinds 
which by some chance have become in- 
fected. 

Of late years the suspicion with regard 
to oysters in this matter has been gain- 
ing in strength. In a certain number 
of carefully studied cases in England, 
and later in this country, oysters were 
absolutely demonstrated to be the actual 
factors in the transmission of the dis- 
ease. In one American university town 
the cases of typhoid fever that occurred 
were all traced to the oysters eaten at 
a fraternity dinner, and, taking a hint 
from this, the oysters furnished by the 
dealer who catered were found actually 
to contain typhoid bacilli. This was not 


because the oysters had been infected 
in their beds before being dredged up 
for market, but because while kept in 
crates in a flowing stream of fresh water 
in which sewage material was present 
the oysters became a culture medium for 


typhoid bacilli. 

In order to explain the continuance of 
typhoid in New York City, then, in spite 
of the enforcement of sanitary regula- 
tions and the notable improvement in the 
milk supply in recent years, the Depart- 
ment of Health has lately inspected the 
sources of most of the oyster supply of 
New York City. The details of the re- 
port are enough to convert any lover of 
the oyster into a determined devotee 
of sanitary inspection. 

Most of the oysters that are sent to 
New York in the regular course of trade 
are provided with many opportunities of 
becoming infected with sewage material 
of varying degrees of virulence. Along 
the Sound shore of Long Island, or of 
Connecticut, or in Staten Island, or in 
New Jersey, oysters after gathering are 
exposed for some time to contamination 
by being placed in the waters of little 
streams that run out into the salt water 
and carry down with them the sewage 
and drainage of neighboring villages and 
of various factories and farms along the 
banks. This subject has not been inves- 
tigated merely by casual inspection, but 
definite incontrovertible records of what 
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inspectors observed have been preserved 
by means of photographs. 

At the last meeting of the Medical 
Society of the County of New York, 
held April 25th, 1904, these photographs 
were exhibited as stereoscopic slides 
with proper explanation of their signifi- 
cance by Dr. Walter Bensel, the acting 
Sanitary Superintendent of the Depart- 
ment of Health of New York City. The 
oysters are stored before shipment for 
several days, as a rule, in oyster houses, 
the lower floor of which is below the 
level of the water, or in oyster-floats, 
through which the water is allowed to 
find its way. These houses and floats are 
usually placed some distance up vari- 
ous little streams. It has been found 
that if the water which flows over the 
oysters is not entirely salt, the shellfish 
become plump and are somewhat 
bleached, thus looking more inviting to 
the untrained in oyster lore. This proc- 
ess is known as “ fattening.” Fattened 
oysters are not to the taste of the real 
oyster epicure, however, who prefers to 
eat the fish undiluted with the amount of 
water which, owing to the unusual medi- 
um in which it is placed, the oyster ab- 
sorbs, because of disturbance of its 
regular metabolism during the so-called 
fattening process. 

Many of the photographs exhibited 
show the existence of privies and other 
sources of the worst forms of sewage, 
such as barn yards, poultry yards and 
various unclean factories, situated either 
on the banks of the streams or not far 
away from them. In some cases old 
privies are to be found within a few 
vards of oyster houses and the water 
soaked soil between surely does not pre- 
vent the infiltration of sewage material. 
In one picture oyster-floats are seen sit- 
uated not far from a railroad bridge, over 
which there is considerable traffic. It is 
easy to realize that the water underneath 
this bridge is not likely to be in such a 
state of even apparent purity that most 
people would care to take oysters direct- 
ly from it to place them on their table. 
In most of these streams the ebb and 
flow of the tide prevent even that carry- 
ing away of floating material common 
in ordinary country streams. The mate- 
rial becomes diffused through the slug- 
gish water and there is probably even 
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an opportunity for the increase of what- 
ever bacteria are present, and this adds 
to the danger of infection by the oysters. 
These observations come at the end 
of the oyster season, when they are not 
likely to produce any great sensation, 
but just when they should bring about 
under the most favorable circumstances 
such changes in the conditions of har- 
vesting oysters as will remove the present 
dangers. It seems perfectly clear that 
oysters should, while being made ready 
for the market, be allowed to come in 
contact only with water that is known to 
be wholesome drinking water, and should 
be kept entirely away from any possi- 
bility of sewage contamination. There 
are some places now where the regular 
water supply of the town is used for 
covering oysters that are stored. If 
necessary for preservative purposes salt 
might be added to it. Certainly under 
the present condition of affairs any one 
who eats raw oysters without knowing 
just where they have come from is run- 
ning as serious a risk of contracting ty- 
phoid fever as if he were to drink un- 
boiled water in Philadelphia or in Cleve- 
land. Unless he can be assured in some 
way of the careful protection of oysters 
from the possibility of infection the only 
alternative is always to take them 
cooked, as it is necessary now for the 
people of many towns in this country al- 
ways to boil their water before using 
it, or else to purchase some brand of 
bottled water in which they can have 
confidence. The present announcements 
are not sensational. The precautions 
suggested are a simple matter of common 
sense. As population grows denser such 
precautions with regard to food and 
drink always have to be taken, or else 
money must be spent in securing articles 
that are surely without contamination. 


ed 


Revolution by Alfalfa 


THE introduction of a single plant has 
wrought a revolution in the social and 
the economical affairs of the whole world. 
The potato changed affairs in Europe as 
much as, or more than, did Napoleon. 
One of our ablest physicists says: “ Give 
us a wheat that will yield an average of 
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sixty bushels per acre and the world will 
be absolutely made anew.” 

Probably the greatest agricultural 
revolution of the present generation is 
being wrought by the quiet introduction 
of the new forage plant alfalfa. This 
plant came into the United States at least 
half a century ago, but it was confined in 
its culture mainly to California. It has 
recently been found to thrive equally well 
from Maine to Oregon, and through the 
whole mid-continent. There is not a 
State where it has proved to be a failure. 
It is far and away the best soiling crop 
and the best hay crop ever introduced 
into the United States. In the short space 
of about ten years it has come to the 
front, leaving even the red clover and 
timothy a good way behind in the 
race. 

Alfalfa, or lucern, seems to have had 
its origin in the central districts of Asia, 
but was known in Greece and the Roman 
states at least two thousand years ago. 
The Romans cultivated it as a forage, to 
be carried on their forays against the 
Germans and into Africa. We hear of it 
during the first and second centuries. It 
was taken into Mexico by the Spaniards, 
and when first brought into special notice 
and investigated at our Agricultural Sta- 
tions it was supposed to be a South 
American plant. 

The peculiar qualities of this new plant 
are first of all that it is a drought-resister. 
It feeds so deeply that only the most 
protracted dry weather can possibly have 
any effect upon it. It feeds from ten to 
fifteen feet down into the most compact 
soils, and is said to have a capacity of 
going even fifty feet into loose soils. The 
young plant consists of a number of low 
branches, springing from a simple stalk 
at the crown of the roots. On the old 
plant the robust stems will grow under- 
ground and become new plants. That is, 
the plant has a power to multiply itself 
by side growth. It will grow in any soil, 
from the sea level to seven thousand feet 
elevation. In the foothills of California 
and Colorado it has reached this hight 
and thrived. It adapts itself to limestone, 
but grows best in a light and sandy loam 
with a loose subsoil. It makes but one 
demand upon us, and that is for good 
drainage. Water must not. be allowed 
to stand on a field of alfalfa for more 
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than forty-eight hours, for, if the ground 
becomes saturated and remains so for any 
length of time, the roots will decay. 
With a good soil, rich in lime, potash and 
phosphoric acid, and a subsoil thoroughly 
drained, the plant is permanent. It will 
resist a drought of the severest character 
and give its three crops a year without 
failure. The Turkestan varieties have a 
better power for resisting drought than 
those formerly introduced. 

The Western States report that the 
value of alfalfa is becoming more and 
more understood, and the area grown is 
steadily widening. This is specially true 
of all the stock producing States west of 
the Mississippi. In the Eastern States 
the new plant has been tested with a good 
deal of caution and conservative doubt. 
The United States Department of Agri- 
culture reports that every State in the 
Union is now experimenting with alfalfa, 
and it is considered to be one of the most 
important movements that ever occurred 
in connection with American agriculture. 
In the Southern States the best results 
are secured from autumn sowing, but in 
the Middle North and North alfalfa 
should be drilled in the spring, when 
danger of hard frost is past. It grows 
taller in the Western States than in the 
Eastern, and is said to be even more 
drought-resisting. 

Like clover alfalfa is a nitrogen col- 
lector. It belongs with those plants which 
can collect from the atmosphere its food 
by means of minute organisms on the 
roots. If examined the roots will be 
found to be covered with small tubercles, 
and these, when examined under a mi- 
croscope, will be found to contain great 
numbers of bacteria. Alfalfa holds this 
power in connection with the legumes in 
general, including beans, peas and clover. 
By growing it the farmer not only se- 
cures a large quantity of excellent hay or 
fodder, but he enriches his fields, instead 
of exhausting them. If the crop is plowed 
under it supplies a vast amount of nitro- 
gen to the soil. 

The amount of hay that can be cut per 
acre from alfalfa is from four to six tons 
—from three successive cuttings. This 
alone would class the plant as revolution- 
ary. It considerably more than doubles 
the average hay crop. Our Eastern 
farmers have not yet acquired the requis- 
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ite skill in always securing the best alfalfa 
hay, but they are making gains from year 
to year. The value of the hay will de- 
pend upon thorough curing before the 
ieaves have dropped off. The number of 
cuttings vary from three in New York 
State to seven in Pennsylvania and the 
Southern States. There is a field re- 
ported from the State of Sonora, in Mex- 
ico, which is known to have been kept in 
alfalfa continuously for over sixty years 
and is said to be in as good condition to- 
day as it ever was. Well cured alfalfa 
hay is worth as much, weight for weight, 
as any other hay, and it is suitable for all 
farm animals. An alfalfa field, however, 
does not always make safe pasturage. 
The hay and the fodder are profitable 
when fed as rations for all sorts of farm 
stock, especially for sheep and young, 
growing cattle and horses. It is an al- 
most perfect soiling crop. Teamsters find 
that their horses are kept in perfect con- 
dition for work by being fed on fresh cut 
alfalfa from small fields. In other words, 
it serves admirably for those who have 
only an acre or two of soil and heretofore 
have had to buy grain. The Department 
of Agriculture reports that a single acre 
of alfalfa w‘il furnish forage for twenty 
hogs through the season. 

The story is quite too long to be told 
editorially, and we leave the fuller dis- 
cussion to the agricultural publications. 
But this much we already see, that we 
have in alfalfa a plant that promises to 
work an amazing change with stock- 
growing, hay-producing and _ honey- 
producing, especially during years 
troubled with drought. The product is 
more than double that of any forage or 
hay crop heretofore in cultivation, if we 
except the cow-peas, which, of course, 
cannot compete in our Northern States. 
Agriculture bids fair to be developed in 
more ways than one. The enormous 
expansion of our markets requires that 
we shall be vigilant to put ourselves in 
position to meet the increasing demand 
for our products. With the old forage 
plants our meat supply will soon be be- 
hind the demand, and the same may be 
said of our supply of horses. It is equal- 
ly important that we shall be able to cre- 
ate a flank movement in these days, when 
droughts are destroying sometimes one- 
fifth of our products. 
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The Labor Treaty Between 
France and Italy 


A NEw step in the development of 
closer international relations is marked by 
the labor treaty between France and Italy 
which was signed on April 15th, and 
which President Loubet, in his speech at 
the banquet given in his honor at the 
Quirinal last week, alluded to as of equal 
if not greater importancethan the arbitra- 
tion treaty recently concluded between 
the same Powers. This is the first time 
two nations have engaged themselves to 
work in harmony for the benefit of the 
laboring classes. Treaties have in the 
past been chiefly for the purpose of put- 
ting a stop to warfare, military or com- 
mercial. They have been the settlement 
of quarrels, but this new form of treaty, 
unforced by the pressure of circum- 
stances, is for mutual help in the develop- 
nent of better industrial conditions in the 
future. 

The two objects of the treaty are, first, 
to secure equal rights to workingmen re- 
siding in another country; second, to in- 
sure concurrence between the two coun- 
tries in raising the standard of life. 
Both the French and Italian Governments 
are now under the influence of socialists, 
who are pledged to similar programs for 
the benefit of labor by factory laws, old 
age pensions, etc. ; but it is impossible for 
one nation to advance much beyond its 
neighbors in such legislation because it 
would be underbid in the markets of the 
world by the cheaper labor of other coun- 
tries. One method of preventing this is 
the high tariff system adopted with con- 
siderable success by the United States. 
The new method is that of international 
concomitance of labor legislation. In 
short, France and Italy have formed a 
sort of labor union and agree not to 
“scab” on each other. 

Since in Italy the conditions of labor 
are worse than in France, the former 
country has first to level up. The im- 
mediate result is the establishment in 
Italy of a system of factory inspection, 
which will secure the enforcement of the 
law of June 19th, 1902, by which the 
employment of women and children at 
night is forbidden, and eleven hours is 
made the maximum for their day’s work. 

In securing equal rights for foreign as 
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for native workingmen Italy gets the 
greater benefit, since there are 200,000 
Italian laborers in France and only 10,- 
000 French in Italy. According to the 
new treaty the National Savings Bank of 
France and the Postal Savings Bank of 
Italy will each honor the deposit books of 
the other; so the workingman in a for- 
eign country can continue to deposit his 
savings, or withdraw them, without ex- 
pense or delay, wherever he may be. Any 
accident indemnities or pensions which 
may become due to an Italian laborer 
while in France will be paid to him just 
the same when he returns to his native 
land, or, in the case of death by accident, 
to his heirs in Italy. Italy, of course, as- 
sumes the same obligations in regard to 
French workingmen resident within her 
borders. 

The treaty assumes that it is the duty 
of government to supplement the savings 
of a workingman so that at the time of 
his disability through accident or old age 
he may have sufficient means to enjoy 
life after his retirement from active labor. 
It is mutually agreed between the con- 
tracting Powers that this right to support 
shall not be forfeited by a workingman 
who spends part of his life in a foreign 
land. 

In this international agreement France 
and Italy have set a good example to our 
own States, which, tho they belong to the 
same nation, have made no official efforts 
to secure uniformity of legislation, altho 
many reforms, generally admitted to be 
desirable, are practically impossible with- 
out it. Whenever one State has en- 
deavored by restrictive legislation to raise 
the standard of living, the other States, 
instead of seconding the movement, have 
even tried to take advantage of it to se- 
cure the industries it was attempted to 
control, by offering unlimited liberty if 
they would move. The present irre- 
sistible and in some respects dangerous 
movement to enlarge the scope of na- 
tional control is caused mainly by the 
lack of uniformity of legislation of the 
several States. It is not an edifying spec- 
tacle to see States competing with each 
other by means of lax legislation in the 
attempt to secure the greatest number of 
divorce colonies, sweat shops, child labor 
factories, bogus insurance and fake cor- 
norations. 
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At last the right way has 
been taken to break up 
hazing at one of our col- 
leges, and to teach young men that the 
laws of decency and the country are not 
invalid on the campus. A number of 
students at the St. Stephen’s Episcopal 
College at Annandale, N. Y., an institu- 
tion favored by students expecting to be- 
come clergymen, brutally hazed a fresh- 
man. The boy’s father demanded an 
apology from the offenders before the 
faculty. This the faculty and trustees 
did not require, whereupon the father 
brings a suit for damages against the col- 
lege, and has warrants issued for the ar- 
rest of the hazers, who, we hope, will 
suffer the penalty of the law. A part of 
the father’s letter to the Secretary of the 
Board of Trustees is good healthy read- 
ing: 

“Our anxiety is not so much for my son’s 
college career as for the effect that the out- 
come of this will have upon his character. He 
has always been brought up to honor the 
Church and to respect the clergy. How can he 
do so when he sees candidates for the ministry 
boasting of becoming intoxicated, openly break- 
ing a pledge which they signed without re- 
serve [not to be guilty of hazing], to hold good 
as long as they remained at St. Stephen’s; com- 
mitting a criminal offense, from the punish- 
ment of which they seem to think they are 
shielded because it was committed within the 
college limit, and all this without one word of 
rebuke from the college authorities? A Church 
college ought to take a very high stand upon 
these matters.” 

So it ought, and so ought any college. 


as 


The amazing succession of 
Russian disasters since the 
beginning of the war makes 
one pity the poor Czar, who wanted no 
war and who was told that the Japanese 
would not dare to fight the great Russian 
Empire. It must be that the Russians 
were in a woful state of unpreparedness 
for the conflict they so jauntily chal- 
lenged, and that their methods were 
faulty and obsolete, while the Japanese 
had bettered all the lessons they had 
learned from their Western teachers, and 
had made the most thorough prepara- 
tions. We already begin to anticipate 
what must be the result of the depres- 
sion of Russian feeling, and of their in- 
dignation at the folly of those statesmen 
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who had deceived them. An unsuccess- 
ful war may be the greatest blessing to 
Russia, if it teaches Czar and people to 
distrust their tyrannous Plehves, and to 
assimilate their institutions to those of 
other European nations, which recognize 
that the people have rightsin government. 
The Russians are a people that put much 
confidence in icons-and omens. When 
the Crimean War ended Russian ex- 
pansion in the West, one solitary success 
in the Far East, the repulse of an An- 
glo-French landing party at the little 
port of Petropavlovsk, in far-off Kam- 
schatka, was taken as a most happy omen 
that Russia must seek her expansion 
in Asia, and that has been her policy 
since. But now that name Petro- 
pavlovsk is coupled with disaster in the 
sudden sinking of the finest of the Rus- 
sian battle ships, with seven hundred 
men, where shall Russian hope now 
turn, but to that internal improvement 
which is so much needed? 


Rad 


We have further installments of 
the investigation by the Senate 
of the influence of Mormonism 
in Utah and Idaho. Little new can be 
told on that subject, for it has always 
been recognized. It is a bad or good 
thing, according to the view we take, if 
a Church meddles with politics, but that 
it has a right to meddle there can be no 
question, at least from the political side. 
The Methodist Church, or the Mormon 
Church, or the Catholic Church has the 
same political right to take sides in any 
political issue that any other club of men 
has. It may be very un-Methodistic, or 
unchurchly, to do so, but politics can 
make no complaint. Indeed, various 
States of the Union for years after the 
Constitution was adopted united Church 
and State; they supported denomination- 
al Churches, and raised. the ministers’ 
salaries by public tax, and they can do it 
again. If Utah should pass a law sup- 
porting the Mormon Temple at Salt Lake 
City out of the public revenues it would 
be just as constitutional as a New York 
law which makes appropriations for a 
Catholic or Jewish Protectory. Accord- 
ingly it seems to us that all the evidence 
brought forward to prove the control ex- 
ercised by the Mormon Church is very 
enlightening but has no bearing on the 
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right of Reed Smoot to a seat in the Sen- 
ate. If the Mormon hierarchy passes on 
the candidacy of its members, and in- 
structs them to stand or to withdraw, 
that is very bad churchmanship, but it is 
quite legitimate from the view of the 
State, which is willing that every man 
and every combination of men shall exert 
all the influence they can. But one most 
agreeable point has been brought out in 
the testimony and that is that the younger 
Mormons will have no polygamy ; so that 
the old Apostles could not restore it by 
revelation if they were to try. 


Bf 


We have not yet heard that 
Abbé Loisy has dutifully 
repudiated his writings con- 
demned by the Index; but we do learn 
that he has yielded on another point. 
For four years Loisy has been conduct- 
ing a course of lectures on Church His- 
tory and biblical criticism in the School 
of High Studies, believing that as a 
Catholic he has the right to give freely 
the results of his studies in a Government 
institution. But the theologians did not 
like his teachings. He did not find the 
hierarchical system in the earliest period 
of the Church, but believed it was nor- 
mally developed from its germs. His 
lectures drew a multitude of hearers, but 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris was 
afraid of them, and forbade students 
under his control to attend them. Then, 
as all know, he appealed to Rome, with 
the result that Loisy’s writings were con- 
demned. It is understood that the Arch- 
bishop had prepared a decree of excom- 
munication, but hesitated to issue it while 
the law against the congregations was 
under discussion, for fear it would in- 
flame still more the anticlerical forces. 
In view of the danger of excommunica- 
tion from the Church to which he is 
deeply attached, the Abbé Loisy has now 
resigned his position as lecturer in the 
School of High Studies, and for the pres- 
ent he will publish no more. It remains 
to be seen whether his withdrawal from 
public service will save him from a worse 
condemnation than that which fell on his 
book. The reasons he gives for his resig- 
nation are that he desires to assure him- 
self a quiet life, and to contribute, as far 
as he may, to the pacification of spirits in 
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the Catholic Church. He declares, how- 
ever: “ A Catholic I was, and a Catholic 
I shall remain; a critic I was, and a critic 
I shall remain.” 


At a dinner the other day in honor 
of a German officer in our Civil War 
several German speakers told of the 
prejudice against Germans in their 
young days. One told how, when he 
was a boy drilling in Missouri, a 
“lady” spat in his face, saying: “ You 
are a Dutchman and cannot vote any- 
how.” Native-born Americans in Gen- 
ral Butler’s army had that experience 
in Louisiana. Another German said: 

“The young negro, the young Chinaman, re- 
ceives to-day more consideration than I did 
when a boy in the ’40s. But thanks to these 
Generals, and those that came here after the 
year ’48, the ‘miserable Dutchy’ has evolved 
into a respectable, respected German lad.” 


This is a strange picture, and one can 
hardly believe that the tale is quite a 


true one. 
& 


Recent papers from Athens describe 
the “ Ajax” of Sophocles as presented 
for the first time in two thousand years 
in that fair city by the Ancient 
Classics Association. By an interesting 
coincidence the tragedy was acted in 
Athens and in New York on the same 
day, the 26th of March. There, as 
here, the parts were taken by men and 
women. The Chronos gives special 
praise to the part of Tecmessa, which 
was acted by Miss Zara, a beautiful 
young Greek woman belonging to one of 
the best families of Athens. It refers to 
her melodious voice, her grace and the 
sincerity with which she played the part, 
and predicts a brilliant future for her. 
She seems to have overshadowed the 
other actors, though the tragedy as a 
whole was well received. 


a 


We have quoted Professor Arm- 
strong, of the Mosely Commission, on 


the feminization of the American 
woman-taught schoolboy, who fails to 
punch enough and be punched. Pro- 
fessor Armstrong, who is a breezy 
man, makes another round statement 
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that will startle teachers on both sides 
of the Atlantic: 

“The entire system of education, both here 
and in America, seems to require reconstruc- 
tion from bottom to top; it would be well, if 
I may say so, if we could scrap the whole 
wretched academic show, and start afresh, in 
order that it may be greatly improved in qual- 
ity and shortened in duration.” 


\f he will show the world how to do this 
it will bea great favor to scholars and 


teachers. 
& 


The protest of the Pope against the 
discourtesy of President Loubet’s visit 
to Rome is valid solely from the conven- 
tional and stale claim that the Italian 
King has no right in Rome, which be- 
longs to the Pope only. But how long 
must the occupation of the Quirinal last 
before it is validated? Must rulers of 
Catholic nations be forbidden indefinitely 
to visit the King of Italy, while Protes- 
tant rulers are free to do so? Or if the 
complaint is that no visit was paid to the 
Pope by the French President, the reason 
is clear that it had been made plain that 
if he had offered to call he would have 


been snubbed. 
& 


Who will smile any more at the old 
story of the chasm that appeared in the 
Roman Forum, which would not close 
except at the cost of the most valuable 
possession in the Roman State, where- 
upon Mettus Curtius leapt in on horse- 
back, and the chasm closed? The place 
has been found in the late excavations, 
all designated with inscriptions. The 
evidence is as irrefutable as for Hood’s 
story of the blazing forge into which 
the goblins threw the murderous fire- 
men; and if you don’t believe it, there 
in the Hartz is “the eisenhutte still.” 


a 


Not by the late Congress was any 
bill enacted retiring department clerks 
at the age of seventy; and such a 
bill should not become law without a 
civil service pension act. It appears to us 
only proper that clerks who have served 
the country for thirty or forty years, at a 
moderate salary, which allows no com- 
petence for old age, should be pensioned 
when past service. It is no more than 
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other governments do; but this is one 
of the things which “they do better in 
France,” as says Laurence Sterne. 


a 


It is of no use to beat about the bush 
and put the responsibility on the police; 
for the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, with a directorate of intelligent 
men, must know that it is serving illegal 
pool rooms with news of the races, and 
making it possible for them to continue 
in operation. There can be no law, as its 
counsel claims, requiring it to be a part- 
ner and the operating partner in unlaw- 
ful gambling resorts. The only motive is 
the large profit. Thus a company of re- 
spectable men will do what no one of 
them alone would do. 


J 


President J. J. Hill, of the Great 
Northern Railroad, is a mine of wealth 
to the Catholic Church in the Northwest. 
He is himself of Scotch-Irish descent, 
and a Catholic, we believe, only in his 
wife’s name. Some years ago he gave 
half a million dollars to a Roman Catho- 
lic seminary in St. Paul, and now he of- 
fers a million dollars for a three-million 
dollar cathedral in the same city, which 
will be the finest building in all the West, 
and a great honor to Archbishop Ire- 
land’s diocese. 


The London Atheneum is guilty of an 
impertinent criticism when in its review 
of a scientific book published in Chicago 
it says: 

“Whatever may be thought of international 
liberty of spelling, formations like ‘fiber’ and 
‘center’ are not suitable for scientific writing, 
where assimilation to convention is important.” 


But the spellings criticised are assimi- 
lated to the widest and best convention 
while England lags behind. 


& 


Let it be observed that the Democratic 
convention meeting in Manila, which 
elected six delegates to the Democratic 
convention in St. Louis, asked for the 
Philippines only territorial government 
with the largest measure of home rule, 
but not independence. That is very 
much like what we have given the people 
there, so that opponents of the Repub- 
lican party there offer no issue. 








Financial 


Large Sale of City Bonds 


Last week’s sale of $37,000,000 in 34 
per cent. bonds by the city of New York 
(the largest quantity ever sold by the city 
at one time) indicates some revival of 
demand for first-class securities by the 
investing public. For the $32,000,000 of 
fifty-year bonds an average price of 
100.94 was obtained. This yields to the 
buyer 3.46 per cent. The average for the 
$5,000,000 of ten-year bonds was 100.13, 
which yields 3.48 per cent. Prices real- 
ized were low, it is true, in comparison 
with those of two years, or even one year, 
ago; for the city obtained 106.23 for $7,- 
500,000 in November, 1902, and 104.56 
for $7,000,000 in January, 1903. There- 
after the price declined to 102 in July, 
1903. Only 100.23 was obtained for 
$10,000,000 in January of this year, and 
only 100.10 for $3,000,000 in March last. 
An average now of 100.94 shows a turn 
of the tide and is encouraging. Of the 
fifty-year bonds, $21,163,500 was 
awarded to a syndicate composed of Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co., Baring, Magoun & 
Co., and Fisk & Robinson, at 100.79. At 
prices ranging from 100.88 to 101.53, 
$10,000,000 more went to the two houses 
of J. & W. Seligman & Co. and Edward 
Sweet & Co. Of the ten-year bonds, 
$4,562,550 was taken by a syndicate in- 
cluding Harvey Fisk & Sons, Speyer & 
Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co., the National City 
Bank, and Vermilye & Co. The bids 
amounted to six times the issue, and the 
bonds have since been quoted and sold at 
102. 

During the last eight or nine months 
great railway corporations, unable to 
market their long-term bonds at satisfac- 
tory rates, have undertaken to borrow 
not less than $150,000,000 on their notes. 
Owing to this and other evidence that the 
investing public—loaded with securities, 
some of them undigested and indigestible 
—would not buy, the approaching sale 
of this large quantity of municipal bonds 
had been regarded with some misgivings. 
The result, showing prices considerably 
higher than those of January and March, 
indicates a change for the better in the 
attitude of investors, and a perception of 
this change by leading bankers. 


Financial Items 


A BELGIAN company has obtained 
the contract for the cars to be used 
on the new trolley line in Manila. 
They are to be made of steel and teak 
wood. ; 

...-Reports from 445 street railway 
companies for 1903 show an increase of 
$20,193,000 (or 10% per cent.) in gross 
earnings, while the gain in net earnings 
was $6,356,000, or 734 per cent. 

...-Fisk & Robinson publish an inter- 
esting industrial map of the United 
States, designed to show the advantage- 
ous location of the Gulf ports with re- 
spect to trade by way of the coming 
Panama Canal. 

....The recent issue of $3,000,000 of 
Philippine certificates of indebtedness 
was awarded to C. S. Jobes, President of 
the American National Bank of Kansas 
City, at 101.181. They were afterward 
bought by Blair & Co., of this city. 

....The American Locomotive Com- 
pany has acquired, for $1,500,000, the 
Locomotive and Machine Company of 
Montreal, at whose works in that city, 
now approaching completion, it will sup- 
ply the Canadian demand for locomo- 
tives. 

....The new Japanese 6 per cent. loan 
of $50,000,000 is to be issued simulta- 
neously in London and New York. Half 
of it will be underwritten here by a syn- 
dicate under the management of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. The head of this house, Mr. 
Jacob H. Schiff, now in London, had a 
private audience last week with King 
Edward, who desired, the press dis- 
patches say, to express his appreciation 
of the fact that the United States and 
England were co-operating in large finan- 
cial undertakings. 

.... Speaking of the recent purchase 
of the New Haven trolley system by the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Company, President Mellen 
says that these electric roads were not 
bought because they competed with the 
steam lines, but on account of his com- 
pany’s belief that a large transportation 
business in the territory served by its 

(Continued on page 1102.) 
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Insurance 


What to Do in Case of Fire 


Fire Curer Coots, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., has recently suggested a number 
of things that may profitably be done 
by the householder in case of fire “ un- 
til the firemen come.” These seem de- 
serving of wide publicity. According 
to him the alphabetic necessity is not 
to get excited, but to keep your wits 
about you. The fire victim should 
make certain that a fire alarm has been 
turned in. When an alarm is sounded 
in good faith the department has no 
complaint to make because it happens 
that its services are not needed. It is 
better for it to get there too soon than 
too late. The inside door of the burn- 
ing building should be tightly closed. 
So also with the outside doors and 
windows. When this much has been 
accomplished, remain outside and 
await with such patience as you can 
the coming of the firemen. They 
ought to arrive within two or three 
minutes under ordinary circumstances. 
Be ready to point out exactly where 
the fire is and the best way of reaching 
it. In a large number of cases fires 
start in the ‘rear of dwelling houses, 
usually, it may be said, from the 
kitchen flue, or else from the furnace, 
which is frequently located under the 
dining room. Through the device of 
shutting the doors of the several rooms, 
both up and down stairs, the flame and 
smoke are prevented from spreading 
through the house. In many cases the 
fire department is thus able to confine 
the mischief to the original room in 
which the fire originated. If the in- 
mates of the burning house have given 
timely alarm, and carefully attended 
to the foregoing, there is but little dan- 
ger of a general spread of the fire. The 
suggestion made by another fireman, 
that the householder should at once 
ring up the department, take the ca- 
nary bird and insurance papers and 
get out of the house and keep out of 
the firemen’s way, is indeed a most ex- 
cellent one. 

It has happened more than once that 
the department has been seriously han- 
dicapped by attempts made by the 
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family to save household goods and 
trinkets. Many times the firemen 
have been blocked while on their way 
to the upper rooms by furniture that 
was being carried down stairs, or by 
heavy trunks that have been dragged 
to the top steps and allowed to tumble 
down. If intelligence is used much 
can be done to protect property from 
the ravages of the flames. There is 
loss rather than gain in pitching ones 
effects out of doors, where, if it is not 
injured by the fall, it is more than like- 
ly to be trampled upon and damaged 
by the water thrown upon the fire. 
Paintings and pictures are among the 
things most easily ruined by heat and 
smoke. If the circumstances are fa- 
vorable and there is time, these may be 
removed from their hangings on the 
walls of threatened rooms. Depend 
on the salvage corps, which responds 
promptly and understands the saving 
of household goods better than the 
owners ever can, because the members 
of this corps have the experience, 
strength and means with which to 
work. It is surprising to the onlooker 
how quickly household property can be 
gathered into the middle of a room and 
covered with protecting tarpaulins 
against injury by water or falling plas- 
ter. Sometimes if the precautions men- 
tioned are faithfully observed, a fire 
may be extinguished through the use 
of chemicals with only nominal dam- 
age. In the words of Chief Coots: 
“ Have faith in the fire department and 
the salvage corps. The boys will do 
the rest.” 








(Continued from page 1101.) 


steam lines could be better and more 
economically handled by a comprehen- 
sive trolley system. Therefore, the com- 
pany will develop the suburban trolley 
lines, without regard to the interests of 
parallel steam lines, and will extend the 
electric roads to neighboring cities which 
they do not now reach. , 


...-Dividends 


nounced: 


Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Preferred, 14¢ per 
cent., payable May 14th. 


and coupons an- 
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THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


162 Monroe Street CHICACO 


Capital paidup - - - $500,000 
Surplus, - - - = - ' 300,000 








DEPOSITS RECEIVED, REPAYABLE 
ON DEMAND, ON NOTICE, OR AT A 
FIXED DATE, ON WHICH SPECIAL 
RATES OF INTEREST ARE AL- 
LOWED. ESTATES MANACED. 
RENTS COLLECTED. 


“Bonds and Mortgages for Sale 


DIRECTORS 


Willlam Best Andrew McNally 
Maurice Rosenfeld John M. Smyth 
F. M. Blount J.R. Walsh 

L. A. Walton 


OFFICERS 
J. R. WALSH, President 
L. A. WALTON, Vice-President 
Cc. D. ORCAN, Sec. and Treas. 
C.HUNTOON, Ass’t Sec. & Ass’t Treas. 














SECURITY. CONVENIENCE. PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
214 BROADWAY, 


Offer exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping of 
securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience of 
customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 


1876— 1904 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. - - - ae ne. 
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DIVIDEND 
NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY. 
New York, May 4, 1904. 

The Board of Directors of NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY 
has this day declared a dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. upon the Preferred Stock of the Co., payable May 14, 1904. 
The transfer books will close at 12 noon, May 7th, and will reopen 
at 10 A. M., May 16, 1904, CHARLES L. CORNELL, Treasurer. 











INSURANCE 
THE 1 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary 


$33,590,999.39 





Assets, Jan. ist, 1904, « 

Liabilities, = «= = s« # %0,943,508.01 

Surplus, -= - = = * = 2,647,401.38 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Orrice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Boston, Mass. 
$35,784,010.50 
32,569, 406.71 


$3,214,603.79 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions = spon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest, 
S, F. Trull, Secretary. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January 1st; 1904. 
ASSETS - - an Sn “e 
LIABILITIES, - - 21,064,170.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,185,078.30 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen: Agents 





Post Office Square, - 





Assets, Jan. 1,1904, - 
Liabilities, - - 





Alfred D, Foster, Vice-Prest, 
Wm, B, Turner, Asst. Sec’y 





$23,249,248.36 








Formerty, A Policy of Life Insurance 


was regarded as an evidence of prudent fore- 
thought; now, its absence is justly regarded as a 
ron and condemnation. Only the man whose 
life is worth nothing to any human being can suc- 
cessfully excuse an uninsured condition—unless, 
indeed, he is uninsurable. Procrastination may 
bring you to that condition; do not tempt the 
chances. There is no larger or better company 
than the METROPOLITAN Eve INSURANCE CoM- 
PANY OF NEw YORK. 





THE INDEPENDENT 





J. M. ALLEN, President 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, = Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, - . - Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, ~ - Treasurer 
ii Os MIDDLEBROOK, - Asst. Secretary 


FIRE INSURANCE 1904 


National of Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1st, 1904. 


Capital Stock all out 
— 


Unsettled 
Net Surplus 
Total Assets, Jan. lst, 1904 





$6.463, 828.59 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary 
H. A. SMITH Asst. Secretarv 


German American 





Insurance Company 
New Pork 


CAPITAL INCREASED TO 


$1.500.000 


ASSETS 


$12,074,306 


NET SURPLUS 


$5,633,249 
*© Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 











Graham H. Brewer, 
Vice-President 


W. A. Brewer, Jr., 


President 
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MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE. 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company, 


OFFICE, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Organized in 1842, 


INSURE8 AGAINST MARINE. AND INLAND TRANS8- 
PORTATION RI8K8 AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollare 
for the Security of ite Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance, 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres't. 

THEO. P. JOHNSON, 9 d Vice-Pres't. 
G. STANTON FLOYDB-JONES, Sec. 








Annual 
Statement 


—OF THE — 
1817 


am /-/RE 
ASSOCIATION 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
“aa : 407 and 409 Walnut St. 


JANUARY I, 1904. 
ASSETS, . . . 
LIABILITIES. 


921,802.98 

332,403.74 
- OFFIOERS — onamn. 

ELIHU C. IRVIN 
THEO. H. CONDERM AT Vice-President. 
WILLIAM MUIR, 24 
M. G. GARRIGUES Sec'y and Treas. 
R. N. KELLY, JR., t. Secretary 
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FROM 


73 OF F 


That’s the savin 
manufacture hi 


in buying your carriage from us. 
grade vehicles, harness, etc., and sell 


the 


FACTORY 


We 


direct, at cost, with only a small profit added, which means 


a saving to you of one-third on every purchase. 


guarantee satisfaction or refund money and pay freight 


both ways. 
Send for our free catalogue, which shows our co 
plete stock and explains our plans. 


THE COLUMBUS 


CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


BUSINESS MEN 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as best 
adapted to their practical wants such 
as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 BROADWAY, ' NEW YORK 


We 


m- 


4 


a 
A 


ISK 


| The Old Reliable 


Hartford Life 


Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, GONN. 

GEO. E. KENNEY, Prest. CHAS. H. BACALL, Sec 
Issues Policies upon all the latest plans. 
ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL. 

In its Industrial Branch, it issues Adult and Juvenile Whole 
Life, Endowment, semi-Endowment, and Life-Endowment-at-Age- 


80 Policies, in Amounts from $10 to $5003 from ages 2 to 60. 
All contracts are in full immediate benefit in case of death by 


accident. 
The Record Tells. 
$22,000,000 paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries. 
Buy a HARTFORD LIFE Policy and you GET THE BEST 


Ghartered 1866 





Mutual Reserve Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President 
305, 307, 309 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Certificate of the Valuation of Policies 
Three and One-Half and Four Per Cent. 


STATE OF NEW YORE 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


ALBANY, N. Y., January 2nd, 1904. 

I, FRANCIS HENDRICKS, Superintendent of Insurance of the 
State ef New York do tay, | certify that the Mutual Reserve Life 
{nsurance Company of the City of New York, in the State of New 
York, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insur- 
ance in this tate. 

I further certify that in accordance with the provisions of Sec- 
tions Fifty-two and Eighty-four of the insurance law of the State 
of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Com- 
pany, Outstanding on the 3ist day of December, 1908, to be valued as 
per the Combined Experience Table of Mortality, at Four per cent, 

nterest. and the American Experience Table of Mortality at Three 
and one-half per cent. interest, and I find the net value thereof, on 
the said 3ist day of December, 1903, to be F our Million, Two Hundred 
and Three Thousand, Nine Hundred and Nine Dollars, as foliows : 
Net Value of Policies $4,203,909 

pe - Additions 
Annuities......... 


Less Net Value Policies Reinsured 


Total Payments to Polleyholders, $57,784, 177.00 
Surplus to Polleyholders,  - 506,587.89 


$4,203,909 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF 
hand, and caused m Official 


city of Albany, the ay and 
FRANCIS HENDRICKS, 
Superintendent of Insurance. 
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The National Life Insurance 
Company 


Of Vermont. 


January Ist, 1904. 54th Annual Statement. 
Surplus, - § 2,928,310 
Income, 6,480,463 
New Insurance, - 20,822,389 
Assets, 28,363,797 
Insurance in Force, 125,692,778 

HOME OFFICE, MONTPELIER, VERMONT. 


OFFICERS. 
Josepa A. Dre Borr, President. 
James T. PHELPS. Vice-President. 
James B, EsTExE, 2nd Vice-President. 
OsMAN D. CLARK, Secretary. 


Harry M. CuT Ler, T: r. 
-D., Medical Director 
a 


Treasure: 

ARTHUR B. BISBEE, M 
CLARENCE E. MoULTon, Actuary. 
Frep A. HOWLAND, Counsel. 


DIRECTORS. 
William P, Dillingham, 


Charles Dewey, 
Fred E. Smith, W. Seward Webb 


George Brig: 


£8, 
George G. Benedict, 


James 
William W. Stickney. 
PROGRESS IN LAST TEN YEARS. 
Income Assets 

$2,791,502 $ 9,880,656 
6,480,463 28,363,797 
Surplus Insurance in Force 
$1,107,244 $61,632,613 
2,928,310 125,692,778 


Jan. 1 
1894 
1904 
Jan. 1 
1894 
1904 
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Disability Insurance Pays 


BENEFITS FOR BOTH ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS. 
Cost No Greater Than Ordinary Policy Sold by Other Companies, 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

Accumulations, Fixed Optional Indemnities, 

Surgeons’ Fees, Identification Certificate, 
None of the Usual Restrictions. 








All made possible by this Company’s original plan of insuring only 
business and professional men. 


70,000 Policies in Force. Over $5,000,000.00 Paid in Claims. 





The Preferred Accident Insurance Company, 


290-292 Broadway, New York. 


PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, Pres. KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Secy. 
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Do you know what com- 
panies you are insured in ? 


In case of fire your policies 
are equivalent to a check on a 
bank. Better look your pol- 
icies over and satisfy yourself 
that you have the strongest 
companies obtainable for the 
rate you pay. 

Ask for a Continental policy 
and you are sure to secure ab- 
solute indemnity at fair rates. 


Any Insurance broker Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ills. 


‘*Insure in an American Company.’’ 
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Ghe HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OFFICE: No. 56 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 


ONE HUNDRED-AND-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
JANUARY, 1904. 








SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 
PAR VALUE. MARKET VALUE. 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies - = + + = + $4,473,763 90 
eG «ell tll! lw 8 ee ee ee 


United States Bonds - - - - - ~~ = $4,600,000 00 2,011,000 00 
State and City Bonds’ - : : 3,208,000 00 3,197,650 00 
Rail Road Bonds _- - - - - - 1,379,000 00 1,401,060 00 
Gas Stocks - : - : - - 220,000 00 426,800 00 
Rail Road Stocks - : : - - : 4,885,000 00 6,769,250 00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks’ - : - 135,000 00 371,250 00 
Bonds and Mortgages, being ist lien on Real Estate 91,200 00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents - : 1,002,956 53 


Interest accrued on Bonds and Mortgages . - . : ° 1,971 50 
$18,040,793 99 








LIABILITIES : 

Cash Capital : : - : - . - $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund - 6,587,613 00 
Unpaid Losses’ - - - - 979,071 65 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other claims . 814,357 85 
Reserve for Taxes : . - . 85,000 00 
Net Surplus : : - : 6,574,751 49 

$18,040,793 99 








Surplus as regards Policy=Holders, - 9,574,751 49 





DIRECTORS: 


Levi P. Morton, GrorGe H. HARTFORD, 
CORNELIvs N. BLIss, Henry F. NOYEs, 
JOHN I. WASHBURN, Lucien C. WARNER, 


BENJAMIN PERKINS, DuMONT CLARKE, . 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, JAMES B, VAN Worrt, EMANUEL i. x "CORREA. 


ELBRIDGE GERRY SNOW, President 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, Vice-Pres. AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, Vice-Pres. WILLIAM H. CHENEY, Secretary. 

HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t. Secretary. GLARENCE A. LUDLUM, Ass’t Secretary. 


JOHN CLAFLIN, 





New York, January 12, 1904, 
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KOSHER. 
22 


FOR MORE THAN 6,000 YEARS the Hebrew 
race has obeyed a sanitary law, very peculiar, very strict, 
but highly to be respected. Things pure in accordance 
with that ceremonial law are called Kosher, and HAND 
SAPOLIO, free from all animal fats or greases, being 
made of the purest and most health-giving, vegetable 
oils, is strictly Kosher. 

This fact should give it preference over all doubtful 
soaps—among Gentiles as well as among Jews—and a 








single trial of its merits will convince anyone of its great 
excellence. 





HAND SAPOLIO neither coats over the surface, 
nor does it go down into the pores and dissolve their 
necessary oils. It opens the pores, liberates their ac- 
tivities, but works no chemical change in those delicate 
juices that go to make up the charm and bloom of a 
perfect complexion. If you want a velvet skin, don’t 
PUT ON preparations, but TAKE OFF the dead skin, 
and let the new perfect cuticle furnish its own beauty. 


Don’t argue, Don’t infer, Try it! 
Its use is a fine habit. 
Its cost a trifle. 








